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DIRECTORY. 


LEADINC SCHOOLS. 








SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc 

For progrumme, address Prof.GEro. J. Brush, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. Xx312-2 





POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, St. Louis. 





Courses oF Stupy: 


1. Course leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
Ul. isd = id Mechanical Eng’r. 


| = nf Chemist. 

ff sf ig rs Eng’r of Mines. 

Wie " re ” Architect. 

wu as ae ay Bachelor of Phi- 
losophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSIPY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 


Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


Henry Hitchcock, LL. D., Professor of 
Real Prop. Law, and Provost of the Law De- 
partment. 

Albert Todd, A. M., Lecturer on the Law of 
Real Property, «s applied to Conveyancing. 
Alexander Martin, A. M. Prof. of Admirality, 

Marine Ins. and Maritime Law. 

Samuel Reber, A. M., Prof. of the History and 
Science of Law, Cons. Law, Torts, Equity 
and Successions. 

John M. Krum, A.M., Lecturer on Criminal 
Law. 

a A. Madill, A. M., Prof. of Real Prop. 

Ww. 

Chester H. Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of 
Pleading, and Evidence. 

George M. Stewart, A. M., Prof, of the Law of 
Contracts, Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- 
ments. : 

Regular annual session will open Oct. 10, 1877. 


TuITION: $50 PER TERM. 


Tuition fee payable inevery case in advance. 

There are six free scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for seniorclass. There 
are no extra charges. 

Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess 

For particulars, address 

G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty, 

#26 203 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 




















| 
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HOTEL BRUNSWICK, Boylston Street, cor. Clarendon, Boston, Mass, 
J.W.WOLCOTT, Proprictor. 


The finest and most complete hotel structure in New England. 


Fire-proof. 
MISSOURI UNIVERSITY, 1878-9. 


The Academic, Agricultural and Normal Schools will open the 2d Mon- 
day of September, 1878. The Law and Medical Schools will open Sept. 9. 

The departments of instruction are— 

1. The Academic Schools of Language and Science. 


2. The Professional Schools of Agriculture, Pedagogics, Engineering. 
Art, Law and Medicine ; and at Rolla, the School of Mines and Metallurgy. 

These schools of the University are all alike open to young men and to 
young women. Excepting the Law and the Medical school fees, each $40, 
and the School of Art on private terms, the entire expense of the year for 
tuition and contingent fees is $20. 

Board in private families, $3 to $4 50, and in the clubs at two-thirds of 
these rates.. In the means of instruction and illustration, none of the in- 
stitutions of learning in Missouri have superior advantages. The associa- 
tion of the several schools with each other is deemed a circumstance of de- 
cided advantage. When, for example, a student has entered the Law or 
Medical School, he has access to all the other departments of instruction 
without any additional expense. Commencement day will be the lst Thurs- 
day of June,1879. Send for catalogues to Mo. University Librarian, Co- 
lumbia, Boone county, Mo SAMUEL S. LAWS, President. 








ce A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire- O LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 

side Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free. 13c, 40 in case 1c, (25 styles) Acquaint- 
Address P. U. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. ance Cards, l0c. Agent’s outfit, lOc. 

11-5 12-4 10-6 U-5 M. DOWD &CO., Bristol, Conn. 








a week in your owntown. Terms and = . 
6 S op retail price $230 only $65. Pi- 
$ $5 outilt free. Address H. HALLELT & ORG AN anos, Fetal price, 8510, ety $185. 


. > - 2-* 
Co., Portland, Maine. 11-2 12-2 ATTY, Washington, N. J. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. Two courses of two and four 
years respectively. For catalogue with full par- GOLD Any worker can make $12 a day at 
ticulars, address WM. F. FHELPS, M.A, home. Costly outfitfree. Address 
President. ll-212-2 TRUE &CO., Augusta, Maine. 


Great bargains. 


























G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Have ready this week 


A Course in Arithmetic, 
BY F. W. BARDWELL, 


Professor of Engineering and Astronomy in the 
University of Kansas. 425pages. 12mo. cloth. 
$1 25. Specimen copies sent to teachers for ex- 
amination on receipt of half the published 
price. If the work is introduced or the copy 
returned, the amount will be refunded. 


This treatise is intended to cover the entire 
course ot writ'en arithmetic as required iu our 


schools. [t forms a new departure in the meth- 
ods of instruction, and it is believed solves the 
problem oft reducing in a large measure the 


amount of time required for the study. 

‘The attention of teachers is especially called to 
its philosophical expositions of principles, its 
simple and logical definitions, and its new 
methods ot analysis 


Second edition, withsix new maps of the U.S. 

THE LIBBARY ATLAS of Modern Historical 
and Classical Geography, comprising 106 maps, 
with descriptive letter press, of Modern Geog- 
raphy, by James Bryce, of Historical Geogra- 
phy by Wm. F. Collier, and of Classical Geog- 
raphy by L. Schmitz, and indices containing 
50,000 names. Quarto. Cloth, extra. $10. 

Putnam’s Series of Atlases now contains 14 
volumes, and is the most comprehensive and 
economical series in the markets: 


**The maps are well executed and the works 
are convenient for reference.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 


‘*Maps of exquisite clearness and beauty.’’— 
Christian Union. 


Complete educational catalogues sent on re- 
ceipt of stamp. 11-7 


“DIPLOMAS!” 


DRAFTS, 
CHECKS, 
BONDS, 
Steel Plate Engraving 


and Lithography, 


St. Lonis Bank Note Company, 


Republican Building, 3d & Chesnut. 
{S Send for Samples and order 








early. 4} 
.... :. sinean 
WANTED. 


Schoo! Teachers during vacation, in every 
county, to act as agents for the sale of our use- 
ful Househuld Articles. Address at once for 
circulars and terms, L. E. BROWN & CO., 242 
Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 11-7 





= Nice Cards, Plaid, Repp, Silk, Block,&c 
FO with name, "sc. F. W AUSTIN & CO.s 
North Haven, Ct. 10-7 11-6 
rt Or ‘per day athome. Samples worth 
5 ‘i $20 5 tres Address gTinson & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 11-2 12-1 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTORY. 








LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Robinson’s Mathematical Series, Swin- 
ton’s Spellers, Histories, and Geographies, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &&., && 

Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 
Adaress Jno. C. Ellis, 407 N. Fourth street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-6 


Missouri Hdaition 
OF THE 


ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 


Double-page Map of Missouri, and 12 
Pages of Descriptive Text. 











The Special Geography of Missouri embraces 
a double-page map and twelve pages of descrip- 
tive text, with pictorial illustrations. 


THE DOUBLE-PAGE MAP 

has been drawn and engraved by the very best 
artists, and is the only School Map of Missouri 
which correctly portrays the physical features of 
every county, together with county boundaries, 
railroads, cities, towns and villages. The riv- 
ers are clearly and beautifully printed in blue, 
and the swamp lands are indicated; the Ozark 
Mountains, knolls, river hills, and every rail- 
road line in the State are shown with a 
fullness and correctness than in any scbool map 
hitherto published. The map is clear, accurate, 
and well adapted to use in the school-roem. 

The Descriptive Geography, by E. B. Neely, 
A. M., Superintendent of St. Joseph Public 
Schools, is arranged after the general plan of 
the Eclectic Geographies, and forms a complete 
system of local geography. 

The Missouri edition of the Eclectic Geogra- 

hies is furnished at the same price as the regu- 
Er edition. Eclectic Primary Geography No. 1, 
a copy and introduction, 45c; exchange, 

; Eclectic Intermediate Geogra i Ne 2, 

Sioert Edition, 9c; exchange, forh her 
schools, Eclectic School Geography, No. 3, 
souri Edition, $1 05; exchange, 78c. 


ALSO NOW READY: 


Norbon’s Chemistry sam copy, 90c; ex- 
change, 65c. Bullet’ <4 First Lessons in French, 
sample copy, 43c; exchange, 30c 

Send for escriptive circulars. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG &CO 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
28 Bond st., New York. 


Sower, Potts, & Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa. Dr. Brooks’ Union Arithmetic (combin- 
ing) and Standard Normal Arithmetics (separat- 
ing mental and ep eed Normal Algebra, Nor- 
mal G eae try, Higher Arith- 
metic and Ph Tet of Arithmetic, estlake’s 
**How to Write Letters’’ and ‘*Common School 
Literature,’’ Floyd’s ** Literature for Little 
Folks,’’ Montgomery’ 8 Industrial Drawing for 
Schools, Pelton’s Best Outline Maps, & 

Dr. Brooks’ works are unequal Ww estlake’ 5 
books are = ed revelation. Catalogues 

il-l li 











G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
pnblish Hart’s German Classics for Students, 
TheElementary and A.ivanced Science Series, 
School and Reference Atlasses, ranging in price 
from 75c to $13, Putnam’s World’s Progress, the 
best reading, the. Manuals of History, and other 
important works for teachers and students. 

Send for descriptive catalogue. 11-16 





Harjer & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 11-2c 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 








Done in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
cm yee Sa 78 tor $1.00 Visiting Cards sent by 
ma’ tpa ‘or 
pitied LA WSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, Sr. Lours. 





RTIST’S MANUAL, a practical guide 
to oil and water color ae crayon 
ra &c. Illustrated, 50 cents. Elocu- 
gives best standard and new 
ers lone 


wing, 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WM. G. ELIOT, D. D.. Chancellor. 


This Institution offers educational facilities 
unsurpassed, if indeed equalled, in the whole 
Mississippi Valley. During the twenty years of 
its active life, it has been making continual pro- 
gress. The devotion of its friends has enabled 
the managers to add continually to its advanta- 
gesand to steadily raise its standard of scholar- 
ship and attainment. Its faculties have been se- 
lected with the greatest care mainly from the 
alumni of our older colleges. 

The University is both non-sectarian in reli- 
gion and non-partizan in politics. There is no 
lack of effort however to impress upon all stu- 
dents the priceless worth of an unblemished 
character; the reverence due to all holy things; 
and the duties involved in good citizenship. 

Its organization comprehends: 

I. The mney hvu p sie h te ohteet bes dian 
rof. D. Arnold, Principal. 


II, Mary imstteate, 


Prof. M. 8. Snow, Dean. 
IV. The atgsonte School,........... 
rof. C. M. Woodward, Dean. 
. The St. eume hme School,.......... 
Prof. G. M. Stewart, Dean. 

1. The first is essentially a preparatory school 
fitting students for the College and Polytechnic 
School. It has about 300 pupils. No attempt is 
made here to put boys upon men’s work, but 
great pains is taken to teach the elements thor- 
oughly. 

Il. MARY INSTITUTE is a Seminary for 
young ladies, provided with the most thorough 
and varied instruction, so that no citizen of St. 
Louis or vicinity need send his daughter a thou- 
sand miles from home for four or five of the most 
critical years of her life, to be trained by strangers. 
It contains about 260 pupils. 

Ill. THE COLLEGE. The degreeof A. B. is 
ccnferred at the completion of the four years 
course. That of A. M three years after gradua- 
tion upon the presentation of a satisfactory the- 
sis. A liberal election of studies is allowed. 
Especial attention is paid to Modern Languages, 
English Studies and the Physical Sciences. Ef- 
fort is made to meet all the demands of the times 
for truly liberal courses of study. 

IV. THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL confers 
both professional and non-professional degrees. 
Its equipment is sufficient to give full instruc- 
tion in the following 


SIX COURSES OF STUDY: 
(a) Course in Civil Engineering. 


(b) sing Mechanical Engineering. 
(e) 7, Chemistry. 

(da) vias Mines and Metallurgy. 
(e) ** Building and Architecture 
(f) ‘* Science and Literature. 


Lest it should be thought from the great vari- 
ety of subjects included in the above that (as too 
commonly is the case) the energies of a single 
professor must be dissipated in an attempt to 
ul. 3everal professional chairs at once, it must 
be remembered that in Washington University 
the Professor of Chemistry teaches nothing but 
Chemistry; the Professor of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy nothing but Mining and Metallurgy (in- 
cluding Mineralogy and Geology); the Professor 
of Physics nothing but Physics; the Professor 
of Drawing nothing but Drawing, Painting and 
Designing; etc., etc. 

On every subject the School endeavors to keep 
pace with the most advanced in both science and 
art. Laboratory work in Chemistry, Physics, 
Assaying, Drawing and Mechanical Construc- 
tion, is a very important feature in the work of 
every year. 

Both the Polytechnic School and the College 
are epen to young women, and in both there are 
lady students. For fuller information send for 
catalogue. 

V. THE 8T. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL is so well 
known that little need be said of it. Its excep- 
tionally careful teaching and strict examinations 
have gained for it a high reputation both East 
and West. 


Connected with the school is a wood-working 
shop, @ machine oe and a blacksmith shop. 
These shops are fitted up with suitable tools, and 
all students are uired to learn the use of 
them, working, under a instructors, 
from two to six hours per w 


x3F or further information, n, apply to the offi- 
cers whose names ure given above ts of _ 


ted examination papers of paviens yanee 
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POSITIVELY, 


THE 


LARGEST, CHEAPEST, 


AND 


Most Attractive Stock of 
WHITE) 


“UAWHITE VESTS 


waite 
WHire| re Oferd tn this Maret 


w HITE) 
WHITE) Satisfaction guaranteed on orders 
waren \from a distance. 





WHIT. 
WHIT | Say you saw this advertisement 
Ww aoe : jin the NATIONAL PROHIBITIONIST. 





WH 


SISIA DTH AA 


A Genuine 


IALL-LINEN DUCK 


VEST 


For $1.50! 


Extra Long and Thoroughly'y 
Shrunken. . 


F-W HUMPHREY &00,% 
200 & 202 North Fifth, 


CORNER PINE. 














CRANTON’s BATH HOTEL, BATH, 
Long Island, opens Junel. The finest wa- 
tering place in America; a first-class hotel for 
families and transient guests; fine shades and 
lawn, adorned with walks and ‘flower plats; bal- 
cony 14 feet wide, 960 feet long, around the en- 
tire building; excellent table and billiard room; 
at present reached by Hamilton ferry to Green- 
wood and rail to Bath; early in June the fine 
steamer James A. Stephens, which is chartered 
for the season, runs to hotel dock in 40 minutes; 
new addition to hotel, 150 rooms; Western Un- 
ion Telegraph effice in — ae open. Circu- 
lars ready. Address . SCRANTON, 
11-678 Proprietor. 


CB&OAaRR. 


—IS THE— 





Direct Route 


Between the East and West, running 
through cars from 


Chicago to Council Bluffs, 


Connecting with the 


Union Pacific Railroad, 


For all points in 


Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Montana, Nevada, Arizona, 


Idaho and‘!California. 





xFThrough cars to Kansas City, Topeka, 
Atchison and St. Joseph. 


x3-Through cars to Houston and all points on 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas, and Houston and 
Texas Central Railroads. 


writ is the direct route from the West tothe 
East and the East to the West. 


All information about rates of fare will be 
cheerfully given by applying to 
D. W. HITCHCOCK, 


Gen. Wes. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
1l-2¢ 





Caire Short Line—Through Sleeper to 
Memphis, 

On and after March 1, the Cairo Short 
Line and connections will run a through 
sleeper between — his and St. Louis, 
leaving Union Depot daily at 8:50 p. m. 
This is the first through car connection 
St. Louis has had with Memphis for seve- 
ral years, and should take the travel. 

Ticket office 102 North Fourth street. 





No Advertising Agent can insert an ad- 
vertisement in our liss of twenty-six STANDARD 
WEEKLIES at ten dollarsa line without losing 
money. Those advertisers who want to obtain 
the best possible circulation without sapenees 
oo from $30 to $100 should address Geo. 





°. Saas &Co., 10 Spruce Street, —y, York. 





Wabash Through Line. 

Commencing April 1, the Wabash Rail- 
way willrun a Through Line of elegant 
palace sleeping and drawing-room cars, 
daily, between St. Louis and Boston, the 
longest run made by any sleeping car 
company in the world. Leaving St. Louis 
in the evening, arrive at Toledo in the 
morning, Buffalo and Niagara Falls same 
evening, New York next morning, and the 
Hub of the Universe for dinner. ‘Ticket 
office 104 North Fourth Street. 

E. L. HALL, 
Gen. S. W. Passenger Agent. 


a 





ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO. 


On and after Sunday, March 3, the St. 
Louis and Chicago through line, which 
has heretofore been run over the Vandalia 
and Illinois Central Railroad via Effing- 
ham, will be run over the Wabash Rail- 
way and Illinois Central Railroad via T'o- 
lono, As the new line is only 285 miles 
long, the time offered the traveling public 
will be quicker than has ever been made 
between St. Louis and Chicago. 

First-class coaches, with all modern im- 
provements, and palace sleeping cars will 
berun between St. Louis and Chicago 
without change, and the first-class condi- 
tion of this line will enable it to make 
quick time with safety and comfort to its 
patrons. JOHN BENTLEY, Agent. 


Wabash Railway! 





2 FAST TRAINS DAILY. 2 


8 to (2 Hours in Advance of 
Other Lines. 


x3 Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and Elegant 
Day Coaches on all trains. The only direct 
route via 


TOLEDO 
—TO— 


Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
and all Eastern Cities. 





Tickets can be obtained at all principal ticket 
offices in the West and South, and at the com- 
pany’s office 104 North Fourth Street, or Corner of 
Sizth and Washington Avenue, under Lindell Ho- 
tel, St. Louis. E.H. Coffin, Ticket Agent. Al- 


8o at Union Depots, Quincy and Hannibal, where 
also sleeping car berths may be secured, and 
baggage checked through to all Eastern cities. 
All communications addressed to this office 
will be promptly answered. H.L.HALL, 
Gen. Southwestern Pass. Agt., 
19-9¢ 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Wa do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 








MISSOURI TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





HE State Association held its17th 

annual session at Carthage, clos- 
ing June 28. The attendance was 
large, and the interest remarkable. 
The papers were generally good, some 
excellent. The discussions were poin- 
ted and practical. 

Judge Krekel’s paper on “Educa- 
tional Poll-tax,” was able and timely. 
With a few exceptions, the educators 
of the State favor the constitutional 
amendment, 

Prof. Woodward’s revolutionary 
views on “Manual Education,” star- 
tled the Association. A new educa- 
tional world dawned upon the minds 
of many teachers. 


to endear Southwest Missouri to our 





The following resolutions 
adopted unanimously : 

Resolved, That we recognize in 
Hon. R. D. Shannon an able and effi- 
cient advocate of public instruction 
in all its departments, that we hear- 
tily endorse his administration, and 
that, regardless of party, we strongly 
favor his re-election. 

Resolved, That we extend our 
thanks to the press of the State for 
their hearty co-operation and oner- 
ous work done in behalf of educa- 
tion. 

Resolved, That we most heartily 
approve of the great effort now being 
made in behalf of temperance, and 
recommend that all teachers make a 
special effort to overthrow this evil. 

Resolved, That we recommend to 
the favorable notice of superintend- 
ents and boards of education, ‘The 
Manual Education System” laid be- 
fore us by Prof. Woodward, and es- 
pecially, that “Industrial Drawing” 
and ‘Natural Science,” as foundation 
stones, shall receive immediate at- 
tention and encouragement. 

The reception and dinner at Pierce 
City, the Joplin excursion and recep- 
tion, and the princely entertainment 
by the citizeus of Carthage, did much 


were 


educators. 

Prof. C. H. Dutcher was elected 
President of the Association for the 
coming year. 

The next session will be held at St. 
Louis during the last week in June. 








° KANSAS RESPONDS. 





ANSAS promptly responds to 
the suggestions of Prof. J. M. 
Greenw2od, made in our June num- 
ber in regard to “exhibition of school 
work at county fairs.” Mr. J. R. 
Bickerdyke, the efficient county su- 
perintendent of Barton Co., Kansas, 
at Great Bend, says “an educational 
department will be established at the 
next County fair. 
The following premiums and certif- 
cates will be offered: 
1. Best display by any sehool — 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
2. Best display by any school — 
Websters Pictorial Dictionary. 





1. Best scientific collection by any 


school—United States Railroad and 
County Mao. 

2. Best scientific collection by any 
school—Map of Kansas. 

Certificates of honorable mention 
will be awarded to each school that 
makes an exhibit of its work. 

It is not an easy task to arrange a 
satisfactory scheme, nor will it be 
easy to carry out the best arranged 
plan. Much must be left to taste, 
judgment, invention and fidelity of 
teachers, school boards and friends of 
education. 

All premiums and certificates as 
offered are opened to all the teachers 
and pupils of the schools in the coun- 
ty. ‘ 

All material designed for this de- 
partment should be forwarded to the 
county superintendent by the first of 
September. Any one desiring fur- 
ther information should communicate 
with the county superintendent, or 
the undersigned. 

J. R. BICKERDYKE, 


Committee on Premiums. 
GREAT BEND, Kansas, June Ist, 1878. 








NORMAL INSTITUTES. 


In Southeast Missouri, during July 
and August, ten Normal Institutes 
will be held. New Madrid, July 22; 
Wayne, July 1; Fredericktown, Aug. 
5; Farmington, Aug. 12; Saline, Aug. 
19; Jackson, Aug. 19; Marble Hill, 
Aug. 26; Perryville, Aug. 26. Prof’s 
Dutcher and Henry will assist in 
these institutes and will lecture in 
counties where no institutes are held. 
We are assured that the teachers gen- 
erally will attend these institutes and 
do all they cen to make them highly 
efficient. 

In North Missouri a six weeks insti- 
tute will be held at Memphis, and in- 
stitutes of four weeks at Bethany, 
Rockport, etc. etc. 

Prof. E. L. Ripley, aided by the 
University faculty, will conduct an 
institute for two weeks at Columbia. 

Many other institutes will be held. 
Never were the educators of Mis- 
souri more determined to push the 
work. 


MISSOURI NORMAL SCHOOLS. 








The past year has marked decided 
progress in these schools. The at- 





teudance has been very large. With 
few exceptions, all the students are 
preparing themselves for teachers. 
The instruction is becoming more 
thorough and more practical as well 
as professional. The course of stu- 
dy is modified from year to year to 
meet the varying wants of the State. 
That nearly one thousand teachers 
go out annually from these schools, 
yastly better prepared for their work, 
is an encouraging fact, and the influ- 
ence they exert is felt for good in ev- 
ery home in the State. There is no 
investment made which yields so 
large a percent of profit in immedi- 
ate returns as the money we put into 
our normal schools. 








Hotel Rrunswick. 

THE BRUNSWICK is probably the 
best hotel on the continent. 

A friend of ours who has traveled ex- 
tensively in this country and in Europe, 
says he has never found anything to equal 
it, and he said it was worth a trip from St. 
Louis to Boston to spend a couple of days 
at “The Brunswick.” 

The building is fire-proof, six stories 
high, and contains 350 rooms. It is fur- 
nished with every comfort and every lux- 
ury that money, art and experience can 
suggest. 

The lessee and manager, Mr. J. W. Wol- 
cott, gives it such personal supervision, 
that he has made it one of the most noted 
and attractive points of interest in Boston. 

Teachers and others who visit the city 
on business or pleasure, we are sure will 
thank us for thus calling their attention to 
such an hotel as this famous city has never 
seen before. On the way to and from the 
meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction, to be held July 9, 10, 11 and 12, 
at the White Mountains, the ‘*Brunswick”’ 
will be the headquarters of the leading ed- 
ucators of the country. 

The proprietors of the Atlantic Monthly 
selected the “Brunswick” in which to give 
the dinner to the Poet Whittier on his 70th 
birth-day, an occasion which probably 
drew together more noted American wri- 
ters than any other event which has oc- 
curred during this century. The new din- 
ing hall, 80 feet long and 40 feet wide, was 
dedicated on this occasion. 

A page would not adequately describe 
it, but a visit will not only well repay but 
convince you that the “Brunswick” is as 
near perfection in all departments, as it is 
possible or practicable to attain in this 


world, and the charges are the same as at 
any first-class hotel. 
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TEN TO ONE. 
ON. JOHN M. GREGORY, 
LL.D., President of the Illinois 
Industrial University, a man of large 
practical experience, makes the state- 
ment that “the chances of the educa- 
ted man are ten to one better than 
those of the uneducated.” He says: 

“There are in the State of [Hinois 
over 500,000 young men and women 
between the ages of 15 and 25. To 
these our words are addressed. All 
of you desire success. All wish a 
happy and prosperous life. Some 
seek it in property, some in social 
standing, some in public offices, and 
others in professional or business dis- 
tinction. A sound and liberal educa- 
tion is the surest pathway to success 
in all these pursuits. Statistics show 
that the well-educated man will, on 
the average, be as far advanced in his 
career at 35 as the uneducated man at 
45 or even 50. His education is as 
good as ten years’ start of his com- 
petitors. While not one out of every 
ten educated men makes & compara- 
tive failure, not one out of every ten 
of uneducated men achieves success. 
The chances of the educated man are 
therefore ten to one better than those 
of the uneducated. This is true in 
every branch of business; in agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts, as well as in 
law, medicine or trade. 

; IN THE LONG RUN, 
then, ignorance costs more than edu- 
cation. 

Nearly all of you can, if you will, 
get a fair, common education. One 
fourth of you can get a high school 
education. One, at least, in ten has 
the talent to take a liberal college ed- 
ucation. Nothing hinders in most 
cases but your own want of will. 
More than one-half the college stu- 
dents of this country are from the 
middle classes in society or lower. 
A large proportion of these students 
pay their own way. Take the first 
step and the second becomes easier, 
and so on tothe end. Where there is 

AN EARNEST WILL, 
there is sure to be a feasible Way. 

The lamentation ‘too late,’ has kill- 
ed or chilled many a good thought. 
‘It is never too late to learn.’ Prepa- 
ration for college ought to begin at 
14or15 years of age, but many of 
our best men commenced their pre- 
paratory studies at 20 or 25 even, and 
not a few have taken the college 
course at 30, 35, and sometimes at 40 


years of age. 
DO NOT LINGER 


too long over the common branches, 
as they are called, in the vain hope of 
making -them perfect before taking 
any higher studies. As soon as you 
have gone through the common prac- 
tical arithmetic with a tolerable un- 
derstanding of it, take up algebra or 
geometry. After completing a single 
book in geography, proceed at once 
to natural philosophy or physiology. 
without waiting for the higher geog- 
raphy. As soon as the first grammar 
is fairly finished take up rhetoric and 
composition, or if you can find a 
teacher, Latin or French. There is 
enormous 


WASTE OF TIME 
in going over and over again the 
same studies, with new text books, in 
the foolish expectation of attaining a 
perfect understanding of them. What 
you want is not more study of the 
old, but more mind, new knowledge 
to feed mind, broader intelligence, 
larger views. You may then return 
some day to your old studies and 
make more progress in a month than 
you made before in ayear. Thous- 
ands of students are robbed of a lib- 
eral education by this common blun- 
der. Finally, 

WAIT FOR NO TEACHER 
or school term. All study must be 
done by yourself. All learning is the 
act of yourownmind. Teachers and 
schools are helps, but he who has the 
courage to study alone may do with- 
out them. 

If half the students were in college 
who ought to be there, for their own 
sakes and the public weal, every col- 
lege in the State would be crowded 
to its utmost. And the State, feeling 


educated brain, would march with a 
giant’s pace to larger wealth, higher 
social and political power, and to a 
more splendid and fruitful civiliza- 
tion. 


_ 





PROF. HUXLEY ON EDUCATION. 
ROF. HUXLEY in his recent ad- 
dress before the John Hopkins 
University, at Baltimore, enunciated 
the doctrine that the course of study 
in a primary school should embrace 
all the branches taught in the Uni- 
versity. In other words, that a little 
child should be made acquainted with 
the elements of all the sciences and all 
the arts that go to make up the cur- 
riculum of the very highest institu- 
tions of learning. The whole work 
of education is dwarfed beyond meas- 
ure by the narrowness and poverty 
of the teaching in our lower schools. 
Each of them should be considered 
a little university, wherein the ele- 
ments of all human knowledge are 
to be taught. Elementary education 
should discipline all sides of the 
mind, and should leave no important 
faculty uncultivated. He says: 

“At its foundation lies a knowledge 
of the English language, the tongue 
we speak, power of reading, power 
of writing with accuracy and ease, 
and, finally, that amount of cultiva- 
tion, of taste and judgment, which is 
to be derived from the study of the 
higher English authors. 

I think, again, that it is an essential 
part of elementary education that the 
pupil should learn at any rate the ele- 
ments of the history of his own coun- 
try. It is hard for any boy or any 
girl who has not lived a life to under- 
stand history— perhaps impossible, 
but nevertheless it is useful; for the 
mind should be furnished those fun- 
damental facts. I look again upon 
the elements of the physical sciences 
as a fundamental part of elementary 
education. The elements of physical 
geography, the elements of physics, 
the elements of chemistry, the ele- 





ments of human physiology—all these 


the influx of this large measure of 


are matters of great and increasing 
moment, and there is no reason why 
they should not be taught in our ele- 
mentary schools as well as the mass 
of things which are taught in our in- 
stitutions—elementary mathematics, 
arithmetic and geometry. 

And, finally, I conceive that it is 
an essential part of elementary edu- 
cation that the esthetic faculty should 
be trained; that some knowledge of 
music should be given, and that ev- 
ery one should be taught to draw ac- 
cording to his capacity. In these 
matters of art, people vary indefinite- 
ly according to their individual ca- 
pacity. You cannot make an artist 
of anybody who is not born one. 
You may make an appreciator of art, 
and a useful knowledge of art may be 
acquired by those who possess but a 
very small innate capacity. Such ed- 
ucation should enable an average 
boy of 15 or 16 years to read and 
write his own language with ease 
and accuracy, and with a sense of 
literary excellence derived from the 
study of our classic writers; to have 
a general acquaintance with the his- 
tory of his own country, and with 
the greas laws of social existence; to 
have acquired the rudiments of phys- 
ical science, and a fair knowledge of 
elementary arithmetic and geometry. 
He should have obtained an acquaint- 
ance with logic rather by example 
than by precept, while the acquire- 
ment of the elements of music and 
drawing should have been pleasure 
rather than work. It may sound 
strange to many ears if I venture to 
maintain the proposition that a young 
person, educated thus far, has had a 
liberal, though perhaps not a full ed- 
ucation. 


DRAWING. 





AKE a hundred carpenters who 

have been well taught in the ele- 
ments of drawing (for which the free 
public schools are unquestionably 
equal) and another hundred who have 
no knowledge of drawing, and the 
earnings of the first hundred will ex- 
ceed the earnings of the second by at 
least fifty dollars a day, or more than 
fifteen thousand dollars a year. Now 
what is true of the carpenter is true 
of the stone mason, the machinist, the 
tinner, the locomotive builder, the 
shoemaker, the hinge maker, the car- 
riage maker, the cabinet maker, and, 
indeed, of every one who constructs 
objects having length, breadth and 
thickness. Of the pupils in our pub- 
lic schools, a large majority of the 
boys atleast willenter into some of 
these pursuits. In the face of these 
facts, can it be said that drawing is 
a study of no practical application? 
What other study has so direct a 
practical bearing on industry ? 

It must be apparent that the educa- 
tional needs of the time demand that 
industrial drawing should, every- 
where, as has been done in this city. 
be placed side by side with other 
fundamental studies, and be taught, | 
in all schools, throughout the whole 
school course, from the lowest pri- 





mary classes to the most advanced 


pupils in the grammar schools. Be- 
gin at the bottoim step of any ladder 
and the asceut is both easy and natu- 
ral. Teach children drawing from 
the beginning of their school course, 
and they are taught to see intelligent- 
ly, and thereby are qualified to ob- 
serve, to compare and to express their 
knowledge easily, naturally and accu- 
rately. Are these acquirements of no 
practical advantage ? 

That-man, whether he be manufac- 
turer or merchant, whether he be 
mechanic or artisan, no matter what 
branch of industry he may be en- 
gaged in, who can quickly and accu- 
rately and intelligently see whatever 
is placed before him, possesses a de- 
cided advantage over the one who 
does not possess this qualification. 

Drawing is the proper way to ex- 
press what the eye sees, indeed the 
only sure test of what isseen. As the 
future prosperity of the country will 
depend largely upon diversified in- 
dustrial development, as the great 
majority of the pupils of our public 
schools must enter into these indus- 
trial occupations, in one position or 
another, it seems only the part of 
wisdom to recognize this faet, and in 
our public schools so arrange the in- 
struction that what pupils learn in 
their school years, will have some 
practical relation to the occupation 
of their adult years. 


STATE CERTIFICATES. 





ON. S. M. ETTER, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Illinois, says: 

“Inquiries received at this office, 
respecting State Examinations, are so 
numerous that itis impossible to an- 
swer all by letter, hence this method 
is taken to furnish the desired infor- 
mation. State Certificates are grant- 
ed to teachers in virtue of the author- 
ity conferred by the 50th section of the 
school law. The clause of said sec- 
tion is as follows: 

LAW CONCERNING STVTE CERTIF- 


ICATES. 
The State Superintendent of Pub- 


lic Instruction is hereby authorized to 
grant State certificates to such teach- 
ersas may be found worthy to re- 
ceive them, which shall be of per- 
petual validity in every county and 
school district in the State. But State 
certificates shall only be granted upon 
public examination, of which due no- 
tice shall be given, in such branches 
and upon such terms, and by such ex- 
aminers as the State Superintendent 
and the Principals of the Normal Un- 
iversities may prescribe. Such certif- 
icates may be revoked by the State 
Superintendent upon proof of immor- 
al or unprofessional conduct. 

A State certificate entitles its hol- 
der to teach in any county of the 
State without further examination, 
and is valid for life. It is the highest 
testimonial known to our school sys- 
tem, and is not only an honor to those 
who receive it, but has an important 
business value to all professional 
teachers. It is the object of the law 


to recognize and honor these experi- 
enced and successful teachers, who 





ive character and dignity to the pro- 
fession.” 4 P 
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CURIOUS STATEMENTS, 


E think it will pay to read over 

the following, and talk over the 
matter, too, with your pupils, that 
they may get some new ideas of the 
value of the materials of the human 
body: 

“While the gastric juice has a mild, 
bland, sweetish taste, it possesses the 
power of dissolving the hardest food 
that can be swallowed. It has no in- 
fluence whatever on the soft and deli- 
cate stomach, nor upon the living 
hand, but at the moment of death it 
begins to eat them away with the 
power of the strongest acids. 

There is dust on sea, on land, in the 
valley and on the mountain-top; there 
is dust always and everywhere; the 
atmosphere is full of it; it penetrates 
the noisome dungeon and visits the 
deepest, darkest caves of the earth; 
no palace-door can shut it out, uo 
drawer so secret as to escape its pres- 
ence; every breath of wind dashes it 
upon the eye, yet that eye is not blin- 
ded, because under the eyelid there is 
incessantly emptying itself a fountain 
of the blandest fluid in nature, which 
spreads itself over the surface of the 
eye at every winking, and washes 
every atom of dust away. But this 
liquid, so mild and so well adapted 
to the eye itself, has some acidity, 
which, under certain circumstances, 
becomes so decided as to be scalding 
to the skin, and would rot away the 
eyelids were it not that along the ed- 
ges of them are little oil manufacto- 
ries, Which spread over their surface 
a coating as impervious to the liquids 
necessary to keeping the eyelids 
washed clean as the best varnish is 
impervious to water. 

BREATHING. 

The breath which leaves the lungs 
has been so perfectly divested of its 
life-giving properties that to re- 
breathe it, unmixed with other air, 
the moment it escapes from the mouth 
would cause immediate death by suf- 
focation, while if it hovered about us 
& more or less destructive influence 
over health and life would be occa- 
sioned. But it is made of a nature 
so much lighter than the common air 
that the instant that it escapes the 
lips and nostrils it ascends to the 
higher region above the breathing 
point, there to be rectified, renovated 
and sent back again, replete with pu- 
rity and life. How rapidly it ascends 
is beautifully exhibited every frosty 
morning: 

But, foul and deadly as the expired 
air is, nature wisely economical in all 
her works and ways, turns it to good 
account in its outward passage 
through the organs of the voice, mak- 
ing of it the whispers of love, the 
soft words of affection, the tender 
tones of human sympathy, the sweet- 
est strains of ravishing music, the 
persuasive eloquence of the finished 
orator. 

A WELL MADE MAN. 

If a well-made man be extended on 
the ground, with his arms at right an- 
gles with the body, a circle, making 
the navel the centre, will just take in 
the head, the finger-ends and the feet 





The distance from toe to toe is pre- 
cisely the same as that between the 
tips of the fiugers when the arms are 
extended. The length of the body is 
just six times that of the foot, while 
the distance from the edge of the hair 
on the forel.ead to the end of the chin 
is one-tenth the length of the whole 
stature. 

Of the sixty-two primary elements 
known in nature, only eighteen are 
found in the human body, and of 
these seven are metallic. Iron is 
found in the blood, phosphorus in the 
brain, limestone in the bile, lime in 
the bones, and dust and ashes in all! 
Not only these eighteen human ele- 
ments, but the whole sixty-two of 
which the universe is made have their 
essential basis in the four substances, 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and car- 
bon, representing the more familiar 
names of fire, water, saltpeter and 
charcoal. And such is man, the lord 
of earth!—a spark of fire, a drop of 
water, a grainof gunpowder, an atom 
of charcoal. 


AT the Social Science Convention, 
recently held in Cincinnati, W. G. 
Moody presented a paper on the “Dis- 
placement of Labor by Improvements 
in Machines.” This paper embodied 
the results of the labors of a special 
Social Science Committee. In sum- 
ming up the conclusion as regards 
improved machines affecting agricul- 
ture, Mr. Moody said, “In all agricul- 
tural operations there is a displace- 
ment of labor of one to three in sow- 
ing grain, of one to twelve in plow- 
ing, of one to 384 in reaping; and in- 
vestigation shows the increase in the 
production of boots and shoes by im- 
proved machinery nearly 450 per cent 
in twenty years, and 1,500 per cent. 
over hand labor fifty years ago.” 








THE HOPE OF THE COUNTRY. 

RESIDENT ELIOT of Harvard 

College, in the following state- 
ments, makes a new departuy If 
our collegiate instruction and train- 
ing in the future is to be thus enlarg- 
ed, we may all of us take a more 
“cheerful” view of the future. 

President Eliot says: 

“T have been frequently accused of 
giving cheerful reports of the college 
—bragging, my friends in other col- 
leges call it—but the truth is that the 
facts that stand behind all these re- 
ports are cheerful. I want it to be 
distinctly understood that the annual 
reports contain nothing but facts; and 
for the last nine or ten years, since I 
have been president, the situation of 
the institution has been most cheerful. 

Out of those nine years there have 
been only three when the condition 
of the country at large was not seri- 
ous, not to say depressed. No living 
American has in his whole life seen 
such other three years as those just 
passed. Through all these Harvard 
University has prospered, both in the 
number of students and the contribu- 
tions of money that have been fur- 
nished to her. These contributions 
are far greater than any other institu- 
tion in this country has received. 





The reports sent out will also indi- 
cate how differeat is the method of 


instruction from what it was twenty- 


five years ago. There is not a single 
department in the University in 
which there is not four or five times 
as much instruction given as there 
was when I was an under-graduate. 

The progress of Harvard has been 
out of all »roportion to other institu- 
tions. I never thoroughly understood 
this until after an examination into 
the subject last Fall. The instruction 
at Harvard is two and one-half times 
that at the institution that approaches 
nearest to it, and four times that at 
the ordinary colleges of the land. 

These are fair facts for graduates to 
know and teach. I hope you will 
take some interest in promulgating 
these facts [Applause]. This I say 
of the college proper only; we have 
developed the instruction in the other 
departments in fully as large propor- 
tion.”’ 

“The influence of this development 
I expect to be felt far and wide. The 
ordivary American college, twenty 
years ago, taught nothing that would 
be of interest or help to a man in ac- 
tive political life. Now, while the 
old methods of study in the classics 
and metaphysics are not neglected, 
special pains are taken toinstruct the 
students in history, in international 
law and in English. There has been 
a constantly increasing need of in- 
struction in these directions, to fit 
men for 

PUBLIC LIFE 

in this country. There has been an 
increased interest in these subjects at 
Harvard, and the time is comiug 
when the men of Haryard will be 
found actively engaged in the service 
of their country to reform the evils 
that have crept upon it from ignor- 
ance and avarice. This public ser- 
vice has become disreputable because 
of the men who have so largely en- 
gaged in it. 

There is only one way to purify 
public affairs—to giveeto the men 
who engage in them such instruction 
as will enable them to persuade their 
fellow-citizens to proper courses of 
action; to enable them to persuade 
them by the force of their proper rea- 
soning. This matter of speech has 
fallen into too great disrespect with 
us. We forget the words of the 
Apochrypha: 

“Praise no man until thou hast 

heard him speak, for that is the trial 
of men.” 
- Weare trying at Harvard to train 
our men for this work. Graduates of 
the institution have a new leaf to 
turn in this respect. 

There are other great professions 
which, in the past, have not been 
properly followed im this country, 
that we hope to elevate— 


JOURNALISM 


in particular. Those who have fol- 
lowed the work of journalists in Eng- 
land, in Germany, in Holland and in 
Belgium, know that, except with a 
few notable persons, this profession 
has not been properly conducted in 
this country. Into this field we hope 


to put in the future many well equip- 
ped young men, who will correct 
many of the past abuses. 

I hold that only a superior educa- 
tion of its men is going to redeem 
this country from error and disaster. 
There are many who plead for uni- 
versal education. But education of 
the masses in the rudiments has never 
prevented and never will prevent a 
country from falling into great public 
errors. The hope of this country in 
the future is in higher education. 

The experiments of mankind prove 
that this is the foundation of what is 
noble and good in mankind. This is 
something which 

UNEDUCATED LEGISLATORS 
need to have taught tothem. Noth- 
ing is more striking in their actions 
than the absence of honor. One of 
the chief satisfactions in my work is 
in knowing that the education of 
Harvard is fast becoming national. 
We want the flower of the land—of 
San Francisco as well as of Boston. 
I wish to say,that the fruits of work 
in Harvard in all these directions are 
abundant and satisfactory.”’ 


~~ - 
A BELL ON THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 





OW seldom do we ever see a 
country school house provided 
with a bell! No apparatus in which 
the directors can invest is of more 
value or is productive of better re- 
sults. If provisions for a belfry were 
made in thespecifications for every 
school house the district would never 
be at any additional expense for such 
an ornament. If the directors would 
add utility to embellishment, they 
will at once secure a large bell which 
can be heard over the entire district. 
A farm in these days is not consider- 
ed well regulated or equipped with- 
out at least a large dinner bell. If it 
is true of farms, why will not this 
rule apply with more force to a well- 
regulated school-house ? 

One of the greatest drawbacks and 
annoyances in ungraded or country 
schools is tardiness. Owing to the 
distance many must travel, and the 
great difference in time throughout 
the district, it is not surprising that 
pupils get to school at almost any 
time during the forenoon. <A school 
bell will greatly decrease this difficul- 
ty, as it would be a regulator, or 
serve as a town clock for the parents 
as well as the pupils. The school bell 
will always quicken the steps of slow 
pupils, mark the time for all, and be 
a voice entreating the indulgent pa- 
rents to send the little one to school 
whom he has retained home to mind 
the baby, to do chores, or because he 
did not wish to go. 

When the pupil leaves the school 
for other fields of labor, the chimes of 
the school bell will be remembered 
with pleasure, as they called him to 
labor, and marked the periods during 
the happiest portion of his lifetime. 





It will pay to read carefully the of- 
ficial department of the JouRNAL. 
SSS 


Now is the time to subscribe for 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL, 


conclude in this issue the com- 
plete argument on the High 
School. This has been by far the 
ablest and most exhaustive series of 
articles ever published on this ques- 
tion, and the arguments will stand un- 
answered, simply because they are 
unanswerable. 

Prof. Morgan is, as he stated in the 
last issue, a “loyal son of the South,” 
and we are glad to have this question 
of “High Schools” stated so fully and 
argued so ably by a loyal son of the 
South. 

Prof. Morgan presents in this paper 


THE RECIPROCAL DUTY OF THE CITI- 
ZEN AND STATE. 


The State, as has been fully set 
forth, is not a crystallized and un- 
changeable somewhat, but it is the 
reflection of the will of all the people 
who as citizens compose it. Hence, 
the State, like the individuals who 
compose it, is progressive, and must 
continuously adapt itself to the vary- 
ing needs of its citizens. We claim 
for our State governments this quali- 
ty of perfect flexibility, and we feel 
its value when we contrast the re- 
sults of our civil troubles with the 
far greater destruction which these 
work under the governments of Eu- 
rope. Hence itis the business of each 
citizen to impress his views upon the 
public to which he belongs, in order 
that the public opinion, as expressed 
by the State, shall more and more 
truly represent the best intelligence 
of the community. 

In this way the citizen and the 
State are engaged in a constant inter- 
change, and while the functions of 
the State can never change, and while 
the field for the exercise of these func- 
tions will always be limited to the 
common interests, yet the functions 
of the State will be more clearly de- 


fined for those who 
REPRESENT THE STATE, 
while, at the same time, the individ- 


ual will be compelled to assume high- 
er and higher responsibilities. Hence 
we are constantly engaged in commit- 
ting to individual enterprise, those in- 
terests which the community regards 
as individual, while as constantly we 
impose upon the State the charge of 
such common interests as we find in- 
jured by the ignorance, selfishness 
or neglect of individuals. 

It is in this way that the individual 
returns a thousand-fold the benefits 
received through the State, through 
whose instrumentality he has pros- 
pered. 

This is the ground for the labors of 
all public-spirited men, whether they 
invent iron-clads, build bridges, make 
jetties; whether they conduct foun- 
dries, and take a prominent part in 
every business interest whieh requires 
ability and capital, and which is to 
inure to the benefit of themselves 


AND THE COMMUNITY 
instead of themselves in distinction 


from the community; or whether re- 
mote from these enterprises they lend 
ready sympathy and material aid to 
all that civilizes, beautifies and 
strengthens the community in which 
they live. 





Fortunately, for us, the number of 
these valuable citizens is increasing, 
and, even where as individuals they 
enjoy no universal fame, they can see 
from day to day the results of their 
labors in the rapid improvement of 
the community where their lives are 
passed. 

But every one knows that unless he 
goes far enough to secure success, his 
capital of time, Jabor and money is 
wasted. Hence the consideration of 
the sufficiency of the education for 
the end proposed. 

Throughout this discussion, we 
must, if we would reach any sound 
conclusions, carefully guard against 
confounding the question of a high 
school with any prescribed course of 
study ; in considering the sufficiency 
of education, we must more particu- 
larly distinguish between an educa- 
tion in quality, and our views as to 
the particular branches best calculat- 
ed to secure this sufficiency. 

The sufficiency of education must 
be determined by the previous con- 
siderations of political necessity, and 
reciprocity of duty between the citi- 
zen and the State, modified by the 
next and last consideration—the abil- 
ity of the community to attain what 
it may desire. 

A prevalent view is, that because 
in times past the “three R’s’’ consti- 
tuted all elementary instruction, that 
therefore any education which occu- 
pied itself with these would be suffi- 
cient. To suppose this is, however, 
to close our eyes to the changes which 
have been wroughi in the world, and 
to lose entirely the significance of such 
portions of our history as form the 
most constant theme of our conversa- 
tion. 

The increased material prosperity 
which has sprung from the free de- 
velopment of creative activity, has 
changed the conditions of our life, 
and with the changed conditions has 
come a change in the needs of educa- 
tion, as well as in all the other insti- 
tutions of society. Men see that in 
all true progress in manufacturing, 
the learned professions, and even the- 
ology, we need constant readjustment; 
but many seem to draw an arbitrary 
line separating education from these 
other interests. 

It must be remembered that as the 
individuals change, so do they modify 
all those institutions which are but 
the expressions of their will. Hence, 
the reasonableness of an objection 
againit any education which, however 
suitable to times past, is out of rela- 
tion with times present. Owing to 
the diffusion of intelligence, and more 
especially to its application to ma- 
chinery, skill is now becoming as es- 
sential as knowledge was in the times 
of our fathers. Whether with Car- 
dinal Wiseman we dream of convert- 
ing the artist into an artisan, or desire 
with many, to secure to our children 
the ability and desire of 

EARNING A LIVING, 
and of contributing to the increase of 
accumulated wealth whether this be 
spiritual or material; or if we take 
the standpoint of the so-called work- 
ingman, and desire a fair day’s wages 





for a fair day’s work ; or desire to re- 
duce the number of “clerks,” (using 
the word tcchnically, as it is employ- 
ed by our discoursers on political 
economy), or desire to see each man 
reach his fullest development; in all 
these cases, and in all others that may 
be stated, we are called upon to face 
the fact that 
TIMES HAVE CHANGED 

and that we must change with them. 
The education which fifty years ago 
would have been generous, no longer 
fits a man for the contests of life. 
The whole movement of physical sci- 
ence ani the applied and mechanical 
sciences is towards a point at which 
the unskilled workman must disap- 
pear. 

We frequently meet the suggestion 
that prominent men of the past were 
provided with but a scanty education 
preparatory to auseful influential life, 
and we do not reflect, as we should, 
that prominence is merely relative. 
If these men so distinguished in our 
histories, as revered in our memories, 
could be fairly brought into relation 
with our own times, they would pos- 
sibly lose much of their preeminence. 

Within our own knowledge many 
men of prominence in the generations 
just back of us, need perspective for 
the preservation of their traditional 
abilities. Therefore we must inquire 
in regard to the education which we 
furnish, as to its sufficiency for the ob- 
jects which justify its mere existence. 

Those who regard education as a 
right will admit that the right is val- 
ueless unless sufficiently extensive to 
pay for its assertion. It is upon this 
idea that communities have proceed- 
ed, evenif unconsciously, in demand- 
ing hiome-education for home talent 
whenever it existed to an extent suf- 
ficient to justify its development. 
Hence, in public schools, regarded as 
the people’s schools, (and carefully 
distinguishing the true people from 
the people of the demagogue, and 
with equal care from the people of 
the believer in political caste,) it is 
reasSnable, and indeed 

IMPERATIVELY NECESSARY, 
that a sufficiency of education should 
be furnished notwithstanding the fact 
that many will, from the necessities 
of their individual life be unable to 
avail themselves of these advantages. 

That the grammar school course is 
under any circumstances insufficient 
to accomplish the only object of our 
supporting education at all, will be 
manifest whether we consider the 
needs of the many who do avail them- 
selves of a more extended course, the 
prevention of caste by avoiding the 
exclusion of any but poor pcople, the 
want of intelligence and skill against 
which we are daily contending, and 
of which complaint is daily heard in 
every industry in the community; 
the narrowness and 

POLITICAL IMBECILITY 
of many so-called intelligent citizens; 
or the actual results of the products 
of public education before and since 
the extension of the course. 

It is materially of advantage to 


sustain any reasonable expense for the 
education of home talent at home. 





ist. Because even the money spent by 
the well-to-do is expended away from 
home. 2d. Because it is unprofitable 
to import workingmen so long as we 
have a sufficiently large population 
for which we must provide, and for 
which we can provide most economi- 
cally and most satisfactorily,by trans- 
ferring them from the ranks of care- 
less and incompetent citizens to the 
class of self-respecting men, capable, 
and desirous of providing for them- 
selves, In the second place, a com- 
munity gains more wealth in propor- 
tion to the number who are willing 
and able to labor for its acquisition. 
In the third place, a land is 
NOT PROSPERED 

even materially by the neglect of 
those other human interests, which 
while perhaps no more necessary are 
of no less importance. 

Many of those who read these 
words have spent years working for 
those changes which we see in the 
community, and while the return is 
great, in consideration of the work- 
ers, it is so small that to-day Missouri 
has neither the reputation nor influ- 
ence whiobh is exerted by the smaller, 
more intelligent community of Mas- 
sachusetts, which has had no larger 
opportunities. Cannot, however, 
this work be doue by private schools? 

Let the past history of Missouri re- 
ply, and while to-day there are among 
our private schools those which do 
honor to the cause of education, yet 
it could easily be shown that they 
owe much of their success to the com- 
petition excited by our public schools. 

The limit in our community seems 
to be the high school ; partly, because 
we have not yet reached the point 
where the opportunities for a higher 
education are desired by the com- 
munity; partly because the high 
school of the present day is about a 
fair equivalent for the district school 
course of twenty-five or fifty years 
ago; partly because we feel poorer 
than we are; and partly because the 
many have had the problem of public 
education presented in a form dis- 
torted by undue enthusiasm, by ig- 
norant conservatism, or in combina- 


tion with interests political or other 


which tend to prevent a fair consider- 
ation. Finally, those who believe in 
EDUCATION AS A NEED, 
or as a civil right, and who may as- 
sent to all or many of the positions 
already stated, may inquire as to a 
limit of this education which shall 
prevent the error of extravagance 
while avoiding the stupidity and 
wrong of parsimony. This limit 
stated in general terms arises from 
the pecuniary means and political 
clearness of such a community. 

But we must remember that our 
means have increased together with 
our needs, and that the disciplinary 
value of the schools assumes a yast 
significance in view of the immense 
population of our city—the conse- 
quent growth of social disparity in 
our community ; that we must accept 
@ rational tax in the same spirit that 
those who own no real property pay 


for the fire department, the making 
of streets, etc. 
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SCHOOL HOUSES. 





W° make the following extracts from an admirable address by Supt: 
John W. Rowley, delivered before the Superintendents’ and Teach- 


ers’ Association at Fairfield, Iowa, a short time since. 

‘Our School House is an important matter. 

1st. We do not want a house 10x12 feet, or 16x16, with benches made 
out of slabs supported by legs, with two or three inches protruding through 
them to the annoyance of the pupils who are compelled to sit upon them, 
and especially the little boys and girls whose feet do not begin to reach the 
floor; the desks, if we may be allowed to call them by that name, upon 
which they are expected to write, resting upon pins protruding from the 
wall, and hardly within the reach of even the largest pupils, and an ab- 
sence of any of the apparatus supposed to be necessary for a model school- 
room of the present day. ; ; 

Oh no; we do not want our house to be built in that way, though we 
passed many, many happy days in our childhood in such a house as we 


have pictured ; days upon which we in our musings, look back with pleas- 
ure, and even 


He says: 








THIS OLD SLAB SEAT 


we do not forget; and we know besides that boys and girls who afterward 
became learned men and women, and who have filled important stations in 
life, and even reached the highest station in the gift of our people, passed 
most of their school days in houses of this kind, and labored under disad- 
vantages that the boys and girls of to-day do not have to contend with. 
But so much mere honor is due to them for what they attained under these 
disadvantages. 

But with all these hallowed associations, a different house, for my Model 
School, is to be preferred. 

Now for rue school-house, and in giving you an outline, I will try not to 
be extravagant, but take into consideration the hard tlmes, and at the same 
time secure a 














GOOD DESKS, 





Size5. 


Size 4, Size 3. Size 2. Desk, Size 1. Back Seat, Size 1, to 


start the rows with. 
Say about eight desks of the largest size to be in the outside rows, and six 
of smaller size on the two inside rows, making four rows in all. 





This diagram shows the ground 
plan of a house 26x32 feet, and an 
excellent way of arranging the desks, 
&c. Floor space of each double desk, 
3 1-2 feet long by 2 1-2 feet wide. 

A—Entrance and hall, 6x8 feet. 

B B—Wardrobes, 6x8 feet. 

C—Teacher’s platform, 6x5 feet. 

D D—Side aisle, 3 feet wide. 

F F—Middle aisle, 2 1-2 feet wide. 

G G G—Desks and seats, 3 1-2 ft. 
long and 2 1-2 feet wide. 

Sixty pupils accommodated at cost 
of $2 00 to $2 50 each, with ‘Patent 
Gothic Desks and Seats,” and an ay- 
erage of $3 50 per double desk, seat- 
ing two pupils, for ““The Combination 
= Desks and Seats,” such as are useg 
by about 30,000 pupils in the St. Louis Schools. 

Four rows of desks, each containing 6 desks and 1 Back Seat—30 double 
desks seating two pupils each, the four rear seats to start the rows with. 
Of the ‘Patent Gothic Desks and Seats” Prof. C. P. McCrohan of the 


Centreville High School, in Texas, writes as follows: 

Somewhat more than two years ago, we purchased one hundred of your Patent Gothic 
Desks. Weare greatly pleased with them. Not only do they admirably economize space, and 
sustain the back of the pupil by their peculiar and judicious construction on physiological 
principles, but ‘there is one quality of which I would particularly bear record—and for which 
I can commend them—their indestructibility. Not one breakage has occurred among them all. 
Very truly yours, PROF. C. P. McCROHAN 
Tue Curvep Back and Curved Folding Slat Seat of ‘The Patent 
Gothic Desks and Seats” were designed by Prof. Cutter, the eminent Phys- 
iologtst, and are true to anatomical principles: the inclination of the for- 
mer and the curve of the latter are so correct, that they conform exactly to 
the person ‘of the occupant, and the pupil sits in an easy, upright and 
healthy position in using these desks. ‘*We would have a 

BLACKBOARD - 


Across the entire end of the building, opposite the door, (and moze tf pos- 


TOO 
INTRA TUAN TIES 


DO 
ATNTTHA ATTA 








: | sible), a teacher’s desk and chair, and I will try and not occupy the chair 


more than two-thirds of the time—it is not necessary for me to say why, 
as teachers especially wili understand without an explanation,—an Una- 
bridged Dictionary, outline maps, charts, thermometer and clock. Oh! we 
had almost forgotten the water pail and cup, which we consider very essen- 


- = | tial in every well-ordered country school room, though in saying this we 


C. B. Clarke, Architect, 


COMMODIOUS SCHOOL HOUSE. 


The dimensions should be about 26x32 feet. We want the width as we 
desire to have plenty of aisle room. A 12 to 14 foot story is desirable, 3 
windows on each side, a door in the end of the building, windows on either 
side of the door, the windows arranged so as to be lowered from the top; 
the house to be built of good material, with « substantial foundation; the 


cross the opinion of many of our teachers. It is my desire that this house 
shall be built upon an acre of ground, owned by the district, and inclosed 
with a substantial board fence, with all the necessary out-buildings, a plat- 
form in front of the door, and plenty of shade-trees in the yard.” 





IGNORANCE Costs.— Prof. Riley |them. It is estimated that the annual 


=—|has been appointed Government En-|loss to agriculture in the United 


tomologist, with headquarters in the | States from destructive insects is not 
Smithsonian Institute. A correspond-|less than one hundred and fifty milli- 
ent of a New York journal says:jon dollars. Specimens of these in- 
Since his recent installment as Gov-| sects are constantly being sent to the 
ernment Entomologist, Prof. Riley |department from every part of the 
has begun work with the view of se-|country. Prof. Riley asserts that in 
curing large and immediate practical | every instance, it a proper investiga- 
results for the benefit of agriculture | tion should be made, an effectual rem- 
throughout the United States. One| edy of extermination might be found. 
of the chief functions of his bureau . : 
ail be dhadanediantionst tates Ct Ree 
of insects injurious to all sorts of|°°%ts U8 one hundred and fifty mil- 





stove to be near the door; to be seated with 





crops, and of the remedies against |/éons of dollars per year. 
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Facts for Careful Consideration. 


ON. B. GRATZ BROWN, iu a 
late address in St, Louis, of 
which Dr. B. St. James Fry, editor 
of the Christian Advocate, says there 
ought to be one hundred thousand 
copies circulated among the people— 
made, after very careful investiga- 
tion, the following statements in wri- 
ting—so that if they are -not true 
their untruth can be shown—but if 
they are true, and we have no doubt 
on this point, they ought to arouse to 
such action on the part of the parents 
and tax payers as will bring relief 
from both the peril and the wasted 
money collected in the shape of taxes. 

Gov. Brown said: 

Under the egis of our Constitu- 
tion, we have made wise and, as 
we believe munificent provision 
for educating the children of the 
State, by setting aside one-fourth 
part of the Revenue Fund for that 
purpose; realizing, with some ad- 
ditions provided by law, about 
$500,000. With still greater forti- 
tude the districts tax themselves 
in addition more than $1,500,000. 
The Superintendent gives the to- 
tal for 1875, as $2,189,860. But 
this, it will be seen, is nothing like 
the sum annually expended for in- 
toxicating liquors—a mere baga- 
telle compared with the munificent 
endowment of the dram shops— 
nurseries of 

DEBAUCHED YOUTH 
and palsied old age. 

The aggregate wealth of the 
whole State, as shown in its fiscal 
report for 1876 is $560,777,361, and 
on this the limit of taxation is 
about 1) per cent. in the rural sec- 
tions, and 2) in the towns and 
cities. At times the burden 
reaches 3 per cent., and then itis 
felt to be insupportable. But as 
shown, the annual expenditure for 
alcoholic beverages is nearly 
double that or 6 per cent. of the 
whole capital. With such a tax 
upon our resources as this latter, 
how can we afford to live honestly 
or pay our debts? 

We gather from the State Audi- 
tor’s réport, that the total of mer- 
chant and other licenses, foot 
up ‘about $250,000 in a year, 
and it is estimated by him 
that dramshops yield about one- 
half of this sum. Thus $125,000 
a year represents the whole 
outcome of this barbarous system 
of revenue so far as the State is 
concerned. It does not begin to 
pay the costs in criminal cases, 
which in 1876 were $227,380; nor 
the expense of the Penitentiary, 
which for the same period is set 
down at $176,522. 
extravagant outlays may trace 
paternity largely to the licensed 
dramshop. 

By reference to the census of 
1870 and the classification embrac- 
ing Missouri, it will be found that 
the number of distilleries in this 
State was in that year 91, the 
breweries operated 124, the whole- 
sale er houses 313, and the 
license 

RETAIL DEALERS 5,922. 
The population of the State by the 
same authority was placed at 
1,721,295, which would give an 


average of 290 persons to each 
vender of intoxicating liquors. 
The home production of distilled 
spirits was 2,287,285 gallons, of 
beer and ale 368,968 barrels, and 
of other alcoholic mixtures 95,000 
cases, or about nine gallons to 
every man, woman and child in 
Missouri. What of this is retain- 
ed and what exported cannot be 
positively known; neither do we 
know how much more is surrepti- 
tiously made which passes no in- 
spection. A close proximation to 
the actual consumption can, how- 
ever, be made by a comparison of 
the licensed dramshop sales of 
other like commodities to our 
own. Thus, an estimate based on 
extended statistics in several of 
the Middle States, shows that each 
retail dealer must take in not less 
than $5,000 a year, gross proceeds, 
to support a saloon with its inci 
dental expense of stock, rent and 
attendance. This corresponds too 
with other information derived 
from the retailers themselves, and 
with the statement put forward in 
their memorials demanding a re- 
duced license. As this is a cen- 
tral fact of grave importance, I 
may be pardoned for still further 
verifying it by data at hand. 

Dr. Edward Young, Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Treas- 
ury Department at Washington, 
in reply to a call for information, 
after remarking upon the “exag- 
geration of receipts of internal 
revenue from sales of merchandise, 
including liquors,” and saying by 
way of parenthesis, “Temperance, 
in common with almost every 
good work, has suffered from the 
intemperate zeal of its advocates, 
and from no cause to a greater ex- 
tent than exaggerated statements 
of facts,” gives the aggregate cost 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1871, at $600,000,000, as follows : 


tees 





60,000,000 Ws. esc @$6 retail, $360,000,000 
Imported ‘Spirits— 

2,500,000 gal....... @310 retail, 25,000,000 
Imported Wines— 

10,700,000 gal ...... @$5 retail, 53,500,000 

Ale, Beer — Porter— 

000 bbis,...... @$20 retail, 133,000,009 

Native I ootiee Sestexeabesbscybae whneie 31, 500, 000 

Total $600, 000,000 


This divided among the 146,000 
retail dealers reported for that 
year, would give an average of be- 
tween $4,000 and $5,000; showing 
the previous estimate to be sub- 
stantially right. By such triple 
verification therefore, by the con- 
sumption of liquor, the cost of 
retailing, and the amount of sales, 
it will be seen that Missouri, with 
her 5,922 licensed dram-shops, ex- 
pends for aleoholic drinks, in one 
year, the enormous sum of $29,- 


Yet both these 600,000 


And this is waste. All other 
expenditures in which our people 
indulge, bring back in some way 
or other a return; but this yields 
nothing either of "fruit, or growth, 
orenhanceme nt. In the original 
shape it would supply food to 
thousands of human beings; whilst 
ina rectified form it is a destroy- 
ing agent, productive only of 
other ruin. 

COMPARE THIS WASTE, 


too, with the wealth, of which we 
boast so much, as the fruit of our 





industry. Our State ranks among 





the first in the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi as to those great elements 
which go to constitute productive 
capacity. Yet this waste is equal 
to one-fourth ofall the farm crops 
of Missouri, which, according to 
the census of 1870, was $103,035,- 
759. Itis more than one-third of 
all the capital invested in manufac- 
tures, which was $80,257,244. And 
it is nearly one-half the actual 
cost of all our completed railroads, 
which may be set down at $60,- 
500,000. It would seem as though 
content should sit enthroned amid 
this abundance. But employers 
complain of sad 
DEPRESSION IN BUSINESS, 


and the unemployed parade the red 
flag, demanding to live more at 
ease. Think you there is no skel- 
eton in our house of State? There 
is reason in the ery of distress 
that goes up from workers who 
have no work; thereis catastrophe 
in the wants of laborers who will 
not starve. And yet this vast and 
cruel waste is three times the sum 
paid annually to all the farm hands 
in Missouri, which was returned 
$8,797,487, and very nearly equals 
the entire wages of all our skilled 
working men, placed at $31,055,- 
445. Applied productively instead 
of destructively, it would double 
the earnings of the latter and 
quadruple those of the former. 
Invested permanently as a cumu- 
lating fund, it would inspire every 
branch of 
TRADE AND COMMERCE 

with inconceivable activity. Dif- 
fused through minor industries, it 
would people our vacant lands, 
plant homesteads on every quarter 
section, make labor lord of its 
own leisure, convert the shaft- 
sinker into the share-holder, and 
make money plenty with the toil- 
ing million in the only way it will 
ever get to be plenty—by stopping 
all waste of the hardest earned 
wages in the land, of which there 
is none so frightful as this entail- 
ed by drink. 

Look it, my friends, square in 
the face, this great spectral fact 
which is 

HAUNTING OUR HOMES, 
and terrifying our small econo- 
mies, and consider what its fore- 
bodings are, under another as- 
pect. 

The indebtedness of the State of 
Missouri as taken from the last 
Treasurer’s Report, was: January 
1, 1877, $17,248,000, and stands 
now, if the maturing bonds of 1877 
and 1878 have been met, at some- 
thing over$15,000,000. We perceive 
then, that the amount consumed in 
dram drinking in this Common- 
wealth during each year, is about 
twice the whole debt of the State. 
Again, the expenditure of the State 
establishment, Legislative, Judi- 
cial and Executive, sinking. fund, 
interest on bonds, and all eleemos- 
ynary institutions was, in 1876, 
$2,843,950. Hence, it will appear 
that the amount of 


WASTED WEALTH 
dedicated to dissipation each year, 
is more than ten times the cost of 
administering the laws, keeping 
the peace, caring for the unfortu- 
nate, and punishing the wrong 





doers. 
ment! 

The total and complete wreck of 
the private home by intemperance 
is proverbial We all know how 
first luxury, then independence, 
then schooling, then clothing, then 
food, then love desert its thresh- 
hold, leaving only 

WOMAN’S ANGUISH 
there to bedew a new made grave. 
But that single home is type of 
the state with its hundred thous- 
and homes, equally threatened 
with decay. It cannot be other 
than what they make it, but it can 
make them other than they are. 
Let it but speak the word and the 
grim spectre vanishes. Refuse to 
speak the word and it will remain 
a dread menace, wrapt in gloom 
and misery, potential of infinite 
ruin,and taking what shape fear 
shall suggest, of repudiation, or 
revolution, or social anarchy. On 
all days of 
GENERAL ELECTION 

the sale of alcoholic drinks is ab- 
solutely forbidden, the saloons are 
required to be closed, and any vio- 
lation is punished as a misdemean- 
or. Thus the State takes two 
very important attitudes: First, 
it declares, in effect, that dram sell- 
ing is in its very nature dangerous 
to any right exercise of citizen- 
ship. Second, that the only way 
to avoid that danger is to prohibit 
the traffic on all occasions of its 
use. Now,if this be true as re- 
gards a mere incipient act of gov- 
erning, why is it not equally true 
when applied to a still more elab- 
orate exertion of such authority? 
If the citizen may not help rule a 
village when so tempted, how 
shall he assist at governing a 


STATE OR NATION? 


If he shall not be permitted to 
vote his own vote when surrounded 
by the demoralizing traffic of open 
saloons, by what logic is he held 
competent to vote a representa- 
tive vote under like conditions? 
And again, is the mere act of bal- 
loting of more moment than the 
matured counsel which should 
attend upon the discussion of all 
grave questions of State? These 
are matters I leave for the after 
thought of those who suggest that 
Prohibition is undemocratic—that 
is, unfavorable to the rule of the 
people. I would not wish to exag- 
gerate the extent to which the 
nefarious influence of the dramshop 
enters into the governing conduct 
of our citizens, but when consider- 
ation is given to the usual applian- 
ces for controlling parties,and when 
we recognize how completely our 
own has become a government of 
mere parties, it will scarcely be 
denied by any one that the dram 
shop is more controlling than the 
legislature, inasmuch as it is the 
pivot of the primaries. Itis there 
that the autocrats of rudimentary 
politics assemble to carouse over 
the choice of available candidates 
and those who do not show up on 
the occasion are pretty apt to be 
left out in the cold. Indeed, 
the ward canvass of late years has 
become substantially a pilgrimage 
from sample room to saloon, and 
from grocery to groggery, whilst 


And this is called govern- 
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the deposits of candidates, as has 
been lately testified in our Courts, 
are too often left there in escrow 
to stimulate retainers in ballot 
stuffing, false counting, and voting 
dead men’s names. In the country 
districts it is little, if any, better, 
only the drinks are further apart. 
The whisky shanties 


AT THE CROSS ROADS, 


eye-sores of every neighborhood 
where they become established, 
are by force of their attractions a 
resort for those soldiers of fortune 
who turn the scale in close elec- 
tions and thereby rule the hour. 
Frequently they become, likewise, 
headquarters for Central commit- 
tees, from whence go forth edicts 
to shove delegates and pack nomi- 
nating conventions. 

I may illustrate this by an incident. 
A late member of our General As- 
sembly visiting, as one of a Com- 
mittee, the State Penitentiary, 
inquired of a convict what brought 
him there. “Whisky,” he quietly 
answered, and then asked in re- 
turn. “And what brought you to 
Jefferson City?” Truth compelled 


_ the legislator to respond, “I be- 


lieve it was whisky brought me 
here too.” So it seems that the 
dram shop influence plays its 
part conspicuously in recruiting 
both the 


GREAT ASSEMBLIES 


at the State Capital. Indeed, it is 
not going too far to say, that the 
extent to which the politicians of 
the country are compromised with 
the liquor interest, and the associ- 
ations which fester around its 
haunts, has done more than all else 
to deter men of upright character 
and business qualification from 


engaging heartily in political 
pursuits. They see that 
the qualities which command suc- 
cess are boon companionship 


rather than mental capacities, and 
shrink back from such competition. 
The results of excluding the classes 
best qualified for public service 
from public position, is only too 
visible in officiajglelinquencies and 
violated trusts. Nor is this all, or 
perhaps the worst feature of sucha 
regime. Defalcations may be borne 
with; new victims may step into 
the places of disgraced favorites. 
But the exclusion of strong con- 
victions and high purposes from 
the control of the country, puts a 
premium upon moral cowardice 
which candidates for favor are 
swift to appropriate. It has be- 
come a world-wide criticism, that 
there is less of independent 
thought among the statesmen of 
America than those of any civil- 
ized people onearth. They some- 
times adopt principles which have 
been pioneered through obloquy 
into victory, by men they ridicule 
as agitators, but the growth of 
ideas is always outside of parties. 
As for any initiation on this pres- 
ent subject from them, rest assur- 
ed they would rather sin against 
the Holy Ghost than against the 
beer barrel. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS 


has been denounced as a visionary 
enthusiast, if not absolutly insane, 
ever since I can remember, yet, 
periodically, every ten years, the 





politicians catch up with him, steal 
part of his platform and damn the 
balance. In fact, say what you 
please, this nation loves courage, 
hates cowardice, and at last will 
show its appreciation of the man 
who thinks out and acts the faith 
that is in him. Whencejthen comes 
this evasion, timidity, indirectness 
which emasculates our public life 
and has given a new and sinister 
meaning to the strong old English 
word politic? Shakespeare said— 
‘This land was once enriched 
With politic grave counsel.” 
But such expression would scarce- 
ly fit our degenerate speech. The 
politic of to-day is that which 
creeps and burrows. This is 
shown signally in the changed re- 
lation of the press which has al- 
most lost control over politics. 
The newspapers of widest circula- 
tion scarcely claim a morganatic 
party connection. Day by day 
the able editor is ceasing to bea 
factor in shaping our representa- 
tive system. The machine is run 
by the bummers and inspired by 
the dramshops. Where it will all 
end no one dare predict. I cansee 
no further along, if the present 
state of things shall continue, than 
FREEDOM DRUNK, and that is Com- 
munism. 





STARTLING STATEMENTS. 

Sit not well for us to consider a 

little further, some of the Official 
records presented by Ex-Governor B. 
Gratz Brown in his late address in 
St. Louis. Statements like the fol- 
lowing: 

Dr. Elisha Harris, in our own 
country, writing on Prison disci- 
pline, says “full eighty-five per cent. 
of all-convicts give evidence of 
having in some degree been pre- 
pared or enticed to do criminal 
acts because of the physical and 
distracting effects produced upon 
the human organism by alcho- 
hol.” Of 23 murders in one year, 
in Philadelphia, 20 came of drink. 
Of 75,692 arrests in New York 
City, 34,696 were for 

DRUNKENNESS AND DISORDER. 


In fact, all the annals of peniten- 
tiories, houses of correction and 
jails but confirm what you see so 
patent in daily police reports, that 
intoxication and crime go hand in 
hand down the slippery paths to 
perdition. And this moral leprosy 
is contagious, constantly spread- 
ing, making its conscription young- 
er every generation. But the 
blunted moral sense which breeds 
dishonesties among individuals, 
where brought into contact with 
the state turns its employ into 
rings of plunder and combinations 
for spoils. Those who have wit- 
nessed the growth, in late years, 
of the sentiment that robbery of 
the state is no robbery unless discov- 
ered, will not need to be told that 
it finds its culmination in that 

ORGANIZED ASSOCIATION 
known as the lobby, whose trade is 
corruption, whose appliance is hu- 
man weakness, and whose bible is 
the bottle. 

The effect however of this open 
traffic in intoxicating drinks is vis- 
ible in the morals of public thought 


long before it takes on any violent 
types of depravity. What the 
state licenses the community will 
persist in regarding as right, thus 
all reverence for law is undermin- 
ed in those who still believe it 
wrong, and all faith in morals is 
shaken with such as stickle for 
the law, so that obedience to au- 
thority, which constitutes 

GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


finds itself embarrassed either in 
accepting or repudiating legalized 
intoxication. Indeed it goes much 
further, for we thus have the state 
as a teacher of morals inculcating 
by way of a first lesson, that the 
beginnings—whether of virtue or 
vice, are, in its estimation, matters 
of indifference. How early the 
seeds of disobedience are sown by 
such teaching may be well shown 
from reports of the Boston Public 
Schools, where, by careful inquiry 
it has been shown “among the 
causes for truancy that which so 
far transcends all others as to be 
considered the cause of cause, 
is the early- use of intoxicating 
drinks.” Such is the attestation of 
Mr. Philbrick, for so many years 
Superintendent. If to this be add- 
ed the 
EDUCATING INFLUENCE 

of the dram shops, for they are 
the rendezvous of riper profligates 
ambitious to encourage the young 
to emulate their courses, some idea 
may be formed of the antagonism 
thus interposed to any higher moral 
and physical development. Even 
if the great object of government 
then was merely the suppression 
of crime, without other or nobler 
purpose, does it not sap the very 
foundations of its strength and 
permanence by sanctioning the li- 
cense system? Is it not equally 
fatal as a policy of state, to the 
governing and the governed ? 

And here I might properly rest 
this analysis, were it not that there 
is one great element of society 
which revolves in a sphere of its 
own, and is scarcely to be classi- 


fied under either of these aspects) 


—I mean the families of the peo- 
ple—the centers of domestic rath- 
er than public life. The dram- 
shop law is not merely a menace, 
it is a crime against the 
MARRIAGE TIE. 

The State first licenses the sale of 
intoxicating liquors and then de- 
clares habitual intoxication cause 
for divorce. This is separation 
made easy, and nipety-nine out of 
every hundred cases which occur 
in our Courts rest on that ground. 
It is not the question here whether 
drunkenness be sufficient cause, 
but if itis, how can the Govern- 
ment excuse itself for upholding 
and legalizing the traffic which 
causes drunkenness? And where 
one family is thus dissolved by a 
legal edict, in consequence of such 
induced intoxication, how many 
thousands upon thousands die out, 
or are 


VIRTUALLY DESTROYED 


which make no outward sign? It 
is in the heart of the mother and 
the terror of the child that this 
dread visitant first finds recogni- 
tion. It is over ruined hopes, and 





broken promises, and lost respect, 


and wounded love that drunken- 
ness invades the family, and when 
once there it is only a question of 
how long before every affection 
which binds that family together 
will be trampled out of being. And 
the future of citizenship is thus 
accursed before it is born into 
time. 

What has been advanced will 
have been said to little purpose if 
it fail to convince you, that in all 
the relations which this liquor 
traffic bears to the State, it is 

ALTOGETHER INDEFENSIBLE 


and should be prohibited. Wheth- 
er viewed economically or politi- 
cally or socially—whether as a 
matter of morals or of policy—in 
what guise soever it be seen there 
is no redeeming feature about 
it. Canit then be suppressed by 
the State, and if so, by what best 
method, are the questions which 
at once crave answer. 

Prohibition, it must be borne in 
mind, is a fact to be made good, 
not merely a law to be passed—a 
thing to be accomplished practi- 
cally, and not a mere theory to be 
left to die from want of enforce- 
ment. And first, then, let me say 
that its feasibility is just as appa- 
rent as the suppression of any 
other condemned practice among 
men. Indeed the sale of intoxica- 
ting drinks is far more 

CAPABLE OF PREVENTION 
than any single vice of individuals ; 
for sales require a large number of 
customers to make them profita- 
‘ble, and numbers cannot engage 
in such violation of law without 
discovery. If only the Govern- 
ment be sufficiently in earnest, and 
its officers be reliable, there can- 
not be any difficulty about stamp- 
ing it out as easily as a cattle pest. 
This talk, then, that Prohibition is 
a failure, is all bosh. It has been 
a success in many lands, and 
wherever vigorously set about; 
and to-day is more of a success in 
Maine than any law against any 





crime involving equal prospective 
gain. There are, no doubt, some 
evasions there of the most 
STRINGENT STATUTE 

known to our age, but certainly 
not a hundredth part so many as 
there are infractions of our license 
law, which only aims to collect a 
tax. 

For the further information of 
all those skeptics who are so 
doubtful about prohibition, I may 
refer them to Sweden where, in a 
population of three and a half mil- 
lions of people, only 450 places of 
open sale are allowed, and those 
under a most stringent super- 
vision. In England, the report of 
the Committee of the Province of 
Canterbury, embracing upwards of 
a thousand parishes, shows that 
there is neither public house nor 
beer shop known. 


IN SCOTLAND, 


many extensive estates and large 
industrial establishments have 
adopted the system as a purely 
business enterprise, and its effect 
has been a miracle of prosperity. 
In the United States, owing to the 
timidity of political parties, and 
the immense control acquired by 





the liquor interest, the experiment 
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has only struggled up, here and 
there, as a demand of the people, 
over and above the head of par- 
ties ; but wherever tried faithfully, 
it has been a success. Four of the 
most prosperous States of the 
Union have Prohibition now en- 
grafted on their codes, and the 
dram sellers there, if any there be, 
DO NOT COMPLAIN 


of its non-enforcement, or make 
light of its severe penalties. In 
many whole sections of other 
States, where local option obtains, 
there is absolute suppression ef- 
fected, and if I wished a signal in- 
stance I might cite you here in 
Missouri to the only large iron 
industry now in operation, that 
has not baulked its labor in all 
the panic times, and bid you note 
well the fact that for long years, 
throughout its five and twenty 
square miles of territory, no drop 
of liquor has ever been permitted 
to be sold. I name with honor the 
Iron Mountain Company. 

- How to establish Prohibition is 
the other and more involved in- 
quiry. Elsewhere, communities 
have only arrived at a solution of 
the problem after 


LABORIOUS EFFORT 


and much disappointment, so that 
no doubt, we too shall have to 
struggle up out of difficulty into 
triumph. Yet let not this be any 
discouragement, for no cause was 
ever well won that was not well 
fought. The fact of prohibition 
may be reached in various ways, 
all dependent, however, on a pro- 
nounced public opinion to inau- 
gurate and maintain it. To aec- 
complish that, agitation is first of 
all necessary—agitation by all 
ways, incessant, persistent, 
UNFLINCHING AGITATION. 

Neal Dow says that before the 
State of Maine was convinced, it 
was sown knee deep all over with 
prohibition literature. As the 
people of Missouri are the swiftest 
in the world to arrive at conclu- 
sions and adopt a true policy, it 
may not take so much discussion ; 
but the facts will have to be broad- 
ly stated and freely disseminated. 
Again; no element of repression 
can Be safely disregarded. Inthe 
agricultural districts, hostility to all 
drunkenness is so well established 
asa sentiment that it is ready to 
take on forms refusing to issue 
permits. To this end the present 
dram-shop law offers 


SIGNAL OPPORTUNITY. 


By one of its provisions no Judge 
of any County Court is permitted 
to issue a license to any dram 
shop unless it shall be first peti- 
tioned for by a majority of all the 
tax-payers of the township, town, or 
city block. Furthermore it is re- 
quired that this petition be renew- 
ed on the the 4th day of July in 
every year or the license shall be 
void and the traffic unlawful. This 
affords fitting opportunity to test 
the sense of every neighborhood, 
to arraign delinquent courts in 
every county, to enforce the law 
as to all its prohibitory features. 
Not one in fifty of the 5,922 dram 
shops in Missouri is to-day entitled 
to remain open. Let this be the 


celebration then, to which all men 
in Missouri opposed to drunken- 
ness shall address themselves by 
way of 

ORGANIZED PROTESTS 


at the coming anniversary of the 
nation’s independence, and if you 
will do so with the spirit of your 
fathers in 1776, you will achieve a 
deliverance for the State second 
in importance to none that has yet 
been accomplished. To make pro- 
hibition permanent it should take 
on constitutional shape, and to 
that end no man should be per- 
mitted to go to the Legislature, if 
he can be defeated, who will not 
pledge himself to have submitted 
such a constitutional amendment 
toa vote of the people. This is 
the 
RIGHT OF PETITION 


in its largest sense, which the peo- 
ple have reason to demand, and 
those candidates who refuse may 
be set down as fit only to be 
driven from public life. The agi- 
tation of such an issue in the 
pending election will make clear 
to the State that this is not a mere 
vapid parade of sentiment, but 
means business. It will notify 
the politicians to set their houses 
in order and prepare to enlist 
anew—“under which King Bezoni- 
an speak or die.” 

To insure Prohibition as a suc- 
cess, however, neither courts nor 
constitutions are sufficient. Be- 
hind all these there must be 


RIGID ENFORCEMENT, 


civil proceedings for redress, crimi- 
nal arraignment for punishing and 
all the appliance which comes of 
legislation intent to effect sup- 
pression of the traffic. This can 
only be sustained by political as- 
sociation pertinent to that end, and 
as the cause of Prohibition more 
and more approaches supremacy 
it will formulate itself into 
PARTISAN SHAPE. 

For, after all, itis with men we 
have to deal, and men in power 
only respond to organized senti- 
ment. I counsel, therefore, that 
you prepare the way, even at this 
early day, for the “ Prohibition 
Alliance,” which is to rule the 
future of Missouri in despite and 
over the head of all other asso- 
ciations opposed to its behest. In 
politics as in nature the law of 
life is “ the survival of the fittest,” 
and politicians should understand, 
and if they do not, should be 
taught the lesson anew, that such 
organization as* will not respond 
to the vital issues of the age must 
be content to disappear. 





—_—— 


BLACKBOARDS. — Every _ school- 
room should be well provided with 
this necessity to successful teaching. 
They are as essential in teaching pen- 
manship as arithmetic, and should be 
freely used in connection with every 
writing lesson. Success in the man- 
agement of writing classes, and of all 
other classes, depends almost entirely 
upon a proper use of crayon and 
blackboard. The intelligent teacher 
who understands criticising and ex- 
plaining penmanship, even though he 
be not a good penman himself, and 
keeps up an interest and enthusiasm 





in his pupils by a proper use of black- 


board illustrations, will be able to 
show more improvement in three 
weeks’ time than those adopting the 
plan of allowing pupils to imitate 
and practise according to individual 
fancy, can in a8 many months. 





KANSAS. 
STATE CERTIFICATES. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUB. INSTRUCTION, } 
Topeka, Kansas, 1878. 


It is proposed by the State Board 
of Education of Kansas to hold an 
examination of candidates for State 
certificates and diplomas on the 26th, 
27th and 28th days of next August. 


These examinations will be held in|: 


every county in the State in which 

the county superintendent of public 

instructions will take charge of and 

conduct the same in accordance with 

the rules of the Board. 

PROGRAMME OF EXAMINATION EX- 
ERCISES. 

Monday, August 26, 1878. 

8:00 a.m. to 8:40 a. m.—Orthoepy 
and Orthography, including the anal- 
ysis, derivation and structure of 
words. 

8:40 a. m. to 9:40 a. m.—Reading. 

9:40 a. m. to 11:00 a. m.—English 
Grammar and Composition. 

11:00 a. m. to 12:00 m.—Industrial 
Drawing. 

2:00 p. m. to 3:30 p. m.—Geography 
and Map Drawing. 

3:30 p. m. to 4:30 p. m.—Physiology. 

4.30 p.m. to 5:15 p. m.—Entomol- 
ogy. 

5:15 p. m. to 6:00 p. m.—Geology. 

Tuesday, August 27, 1878. 

8:00 a. m. to 9:30 a. m.— Arithmetic. 

9:30 a. m. to 11:00 a. m.—Book-Keep- 
ing. 

11:00 a. m. to 12:00 m.— Algebra. 

2:30 p. m. to 3:30 p. m.—U. S. His- 
tory and Constitution. 

3:30 p. m. to 4:15 p. m.—Botany. 

4:15 p. m. to 5:00 p. m.—Natural 
Philosophy. 

5:00 p. m. to 6:00 p. m.—Didactics. 

Wednesday, August 28, 1878. 

8:00 a. m. to 8:45 a. m.—General 
History. 

8:45 a. m. to 9:30 a. m.—Geometry. 

9:80 a.m. to 10:00 a. m.—Political 
Economy. 

10:30 a. m. to 11:15 a. m.—Chemis- 
try. 

11:15 a. m. to 12:00 m.—Latin. 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR THREE-YEAR 
CERTIFICATE. 

To be entitled to a three-year certi- 
ficate, the candidate must pass a sat- 
isfactory examination in the follow- 
ing branches: 

1. English. — Spelling, Reading, 
Penmanship, Composition and Gram- 
mar, including the structure of words. 

2. Mathematics.—Arithmetic, Book 
Keeping, Industrial Drawing, and Al- 
gebra through simple equations. 

3. Geography—Physical and Polit- 
ical. 

4. United States History and Con- 
stitution. 

5. Elements of Philosophy. 

6. Elementary Natural Philosophy. 

7. Elements of Botany. 

8. Elements of Entomology. 

9. Elements of Geology. 

10. Didactics. 





Must have taught one year. 


Must produce satisfactory testimo- 
nials from reputable persons in re- 
gard to temper, manners, moral char- 
acter, and professional standing. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR FIVE-YEAR 
CERTIFICATE, 


To be entitled to a 5-year certificate: 

Must pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion in all the branches required for a 
three-year certificate, and in General 
History, Algebra through Quadrates, 
and Plane Geometry. 

Must have taught two years, one of 
which must have been in the State of 
Kansas, 

Must produce testimonials as re- 
quired of candidates for three-year 
certificates. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR STATE DI- 

PLOMA. 

To be entitled to a State Diploma 
the candidate must pass a satisfactory 
examination in all the branches re- 
quired fora five-year certificate, to- 
gether with Solid Geometry, Political 
Economy, Elementary Chemistry,and 
Latin (Grammar, Reader, Cesar, and 
Virgil, or equivalents). 

Must have taught five years, two of 
which must have been in the State of 
Kansas. 

Must present testimonials, as re- 
quired of candidates for certificates. 

The attention ef candidates is invi- 
ted to the following rules: 

Each candidate will be. required to 
present the requisite testimonials be- 
fore commencing the examination. 

The examination questions in each 
branch will be given to candidates at 
the beginning of the time allotted to 
the examination in that branch, and 
at the expiration of that the written 
answers will be collected, 

Answers should be brief, but must 
be complete in logical exposition, and 
in grammatical structure. The an- 
swers in mathematics must show the 
process, as well as the result, in each 
case. 

In grading candidates, due weight 
will be given to the character of man- 
uscripts in regard tepenmanship and 
neatness of arrangement of answers. 

The standing of candidates in spell- 
ing, composition and penmanship will 
be determined, in part, by the char- 
acter of their respective manuscripts 
in these respects. 

One hundred per centum will de- 
note perfection. 

An average standing of ninety per 
centum, with not less than seventy- 
five in any topic, will be required for 
a certificate; and of not less than 90 
per centum throughout for a State 
Diploma. 

The names of successful candidates 
and the standing of each, will be an- 
nounced as soon as they can be deter- 
mined; and the certificates and di- 
plomas granted will be as soon as pos- 
sible thereafter. 

Questions to be used in these ex- 
aminations will be issued from the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and sent to each examiner at the 
proper time. 

Candidates at previous examina- 
tions will receive credit in the next, 
in all topics in which they secured 90 





per centum. 
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TIMELY SUGGESTIONS. 

HE school interests of the various 

districts are much enhanced by 
placing thorough-going men in charge 
of them. August will soon be here, 
and with it the annual school meet- 
ing. Every district has one officer to 
elect, and some districts more than 
one. It is simply impossible to please 
everybody, and the man that at- 
tempts it pleases nobody. Hence for 
officers of the school districts men 
ought to be elected who will take an 
interest in school matters, and selec- 
tions should be made irrespective of 
any political feeling. Parties who 
have never seen the reports of the 
various school districts cannot imag- 
ine the difference between them. It 
requires some trouble and paiustak- 
ing to get all the minuts of the an- 
nual report. Some clerks say “there 
is no use of all this,” or “if they want 
to know, let them find out.” But 
every patriotic citizen is glad when 
he hears the praises that ascend from 
half the sisterhood of States in favor 
of the public school system of our 
beautiful land. Now, every item in 
the annual report is placed there, and 
the question is asked for the purpose 
of finding out the exact condition of 
the schools, and to correct any errors 
that may be discovered in the system. 
Some clerks do their duty just right, 
justin time. They get no more pay 
than those who are tardy and imper- 
fect. The school officers, of course, 
get no pay directly, but a good school 
pays any community, and that is se- 
cured only by taking an interest in 
school matters. 


<i 


ANEW METHOD. 
T does not always follow, that be- 
cause a method is new it is bet- 
ter than the old—but we confess we 
are glad to see a new method of in- 
struction inaugurated for teaching 
French and German. 

Dr. Sauveur seems to be the lead- 
ing spirit in this innovation in New 
England, and Prof. Henry Cohn, one 
of his pupils, who is very highly spo- 
ken of as 4 teacher, comes to Iowa 
College, located at Grinnell, Lowa, 
and opens a Normal Training School 
July 9th. 

Dr. Sauveur says ‘“‘a reform is not 
only needed but demanded on all 
sides in the manner of teaching an- 
cient languages. Ten years ago John 
Stuart Mill called for it in his inaugu- 
ral address delivered to the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews. ‘If a boy,’ said 
he, ‘learned Greek and Latin on the 
same principle on which a mere child 
learns with such ease and rapidity 
any modern language, namely, by ac- 
quiring some familiarity with the vo- 
cabulary by practice and repetition, 
before being troubled with grammat- 
ical rules, those rules being acquired 
with ten-fold greater facility when 
the cases to which they apply are al- 
ready familiar to the mind, an aver- 
age school-boy, long before the age at 
which schooling terminates, would be 
able to read fluently, and with intel- 
ligent interest, an ordinary Latin or 








Greek author, in prose or verse, 
would have a competent knowledge 
of the grammatical structure of both 
languages, and have had time besides 
for an ample amount of scientific in- 
struction.’ 

In accordance with the idea of John 
Stuart Mill, we place grammar at the 
end, notat the beginning, of the study 
of alanguage. That is only natural. 
We go directly to authors, beginning 
with the easiest in which we can find 
purity and perfection of style; they 
will best introduce us to the genius of 
their own language. For Latin we 
follow Cesar; for Greek, Xenophon. 

The system was inaugurated last 
summer at the Normal Schoolin Am- 
herst, Mass. Great as was our antic- 
ipation, the reality proved greater ; 
for the preliminary studies, usually 
so distasteful, were pursued with a 
pleasure so great and a success so 
striking, that we were astonished, 
and the pupils became fascinated and 
enthusiastic. During the last winter 
this system has been followed with 
great success in New York, Brooklyn 
and Boston. 


GERMAN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Editors Journal : 
S an American citizen of Ger- 
man birth, I beg leave to offer 
you the following views on German, 
as a study in our American public 
schools, for publication in your valu- 
able monthly. 

The German-Americans, that is the 
Germans of the United States, are by 
their Anglo-American fellow-citizens 
not always looked upon in an unprej- 
udiced manner, or treated by them as 
fairly as they ought to be, or at least 
might be. Why is this so? 

Are the Germans in this country, 
as a class, not industrious, law-abid- 
ing, and well-behaving people ? 

Does the German! element in tbe 
United States not largely help to de- 
velop the resources of our free coun- 
try? Would the United States be as 
prosperous without their Germans, as 
they are with them? 

The Germans of this country, in 
social intercourse among themselves, 
it is true, speak the German language. 
But is that a crime? Certainly not. 
By far the larger number of them, 
after their immigration from Vater- 
land into this country, learn the Eng- 
lish language as fast and well as pos- 
sible, which is by no means an easy 
task to them. They speak German 
among themselves, because it is their 
mother tongue, that is spoken in Ger- 
many, their native land. 

Was the German nation in Europe, 
from which they have come, any 
more responsible for the building of 
the tower of Babel, than the English 
nation was, whose language is the 
language of this country? 

Is the German nation, whose ver- 
nacular tongue German is, morally, 
socially and intellectually, not as 
highly educated, and has it not as 
rich a literature, as any other nation 
in the world? 

Moreover, can it justly be said, that 
the Germans of this country do not 


love liberty and our free institutions? 

English, the language of liberty, 
because in it the eternal truths have 
been proclaimed to the world, by the 
Declaration of Independence, “that 
all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights ; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness,” is, and for all time to 
come will be the legal language of 
this free country of ours. 

In English our American funda- 
mental laws, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the 
United States, have been written,and 
in English the Congress of the United 
States and the Legislatures of the 
several States of our National Union 
have given and are giving all the 
other laws of the land. It is there- 
fore the duty and the natural and le- 
gitimate aim and endeavor of our 
American public schools, to give their 
pupils a good and thorough education 
in the English, or, if you please, 
American language. 

But there are in many communities 
of the United States large numbers of 
German-speaking children, the off- 
spring of German parents. These 
children, too, must, as pupils of the 
public schools, of course thoroughly 
study the English branches of in- 
struction. To them, however, Ger- 
man, the language of their parents, 
is the mother tongue. They cannot 
properly be assisted at home in their 
English studies by their German- 
speaking parents. Shall not such pu- 
pils, on account of said gap in their 
school education, get to a certain ex- 
tent also German instruction in the 
public schools? 

In order to be enabled to communi- 
cate with their parents and relatives 
intelligently, it is morally necessary 
for such scholars that they, beside 
their English studies, be instructed in 
German reading, writing and gram- 
mar, together with translating exer- 
cises. But German ought always to 
be only an optional study—it ought 
to be taught in all grades of the pub- 
lic schools, and the pupils studying it, 
for this reason, may be compelled to 
stay longer in school daily, than the 
rest of the scholars. 

If the children of German parents 
do not get such German instruction 
in the public schools, they will, in 
most cases, be sent by their parents 
to German private, chiefly sectarian 
schools, to be taught German there. 
But shall sectarian schools compete 
with the public schools in this free 
country? Because the children of 
German parents speak German as 
their mother tongue, having been 
taught it by their mothers, said Ger- 
man instruction in the public schools 
ought to be given them in the Ger- 
man and not in the English language. 

Because they speak and understand 
German when they first go to school, 
they by said German instruction do 
not learn a new language, but only 
the right and scientific use of one, 
they already know. This point ought 
to be heeded by such‘tax-payers, as 
insist, that if German-speaking chil- 





dren get German instruction in the 


public schools, English-speaking chil- 
dren ought to be entitled to the same 
privilege. To English-speaking pu- 
pils German is a new, foreign lan- 
guage, too difficult to be learned by 
a turn of the hand. However much 
Anglo-American parents may wish 
their children to learn German in the 
public primary schools, yet the incli- 
nation of such children themselves 
frequently goes the other way, be- 
cause they consider that study as in- 
different or useless to themselves. 
Sometimes they even treat it as a 
source of fun, ridiculing it. 

German instruction in our Ameri- 
can public schools is no absolute ne- 
cessity, but only a liberality shown to 
German-speaking children, that ena- 
bles them to derive morally and men- 
tally as much benefit from the public 
schools, as the children of Anglo- 
American parents do. It is, in real- 
ity, an exemplification of our Amer- 
icau principle of equal rights to all, 
granted to pupils of different nation- 
alities, attending the public schools. 
The tendency of the children of Ger- 
man parents in this country to speak 
English, the language of the land, to 
all persons, who understand it, is a 
well-known fact. They, therefore, 
will not neglect their English studies 
on account of their study of German 
in the public schools. 

Shall English-speaking pupils, that 
is, the children of Anglo-American 
parents, be admitted to the German 
lessons in our American public 
schools? Not simultaneously with 
the German-speaking children, in or- 
der to avoid patch-work, so to speak, 
and the necessity that German-speak- 
ing children are taught German in 
the English, instead of in the Ger- 
man language. 

If the maxim be true: “Non scho- 
le sed vite discimus, (we learn for 
life, not for the school), English- 
speaking children ought not to be ad- 
mitted at all to German lessons in 
the public primary schools of this 
country. In these primary schools 
they ought to use their whole school 
time for the exclusive study of the 
English branches of instruction, that 
being the language of the land. 

By the study of German, the Ger- 
man-speaking children of our Amer- 
ican public primary schools are in the 
main morally benefited. They are 
thus prevented from despising the 
civilization of their parents, which 
they would be liable to do, without a 
thorough knowledge of the German 
language. In the public high schools 
English-speaking children may get 
German instruction, but separately 
from the German-speaking children. 
They, the English-speaking pupils, 
may learn the German language as a 
science there. German-speaking and 
English-speaking pupils ought to be 
separated as to German instruction, 
in order that it may become a suc- 
cess. Very respectfully yours, 


JOHN GEORGE HERTWIG. 
St. Louis, June 24, 1878. 
FILL up a column of the county 
paper with interesting matter in re- 
gard to the advantages of good 








schools to the State. 
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Recent Literature. 


Books Received. 

From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
History of England, by Rev. Mr. Bright, 
3 vols., $5. 

From J. B. Lippencott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. Foreign Classics, edited by Mrs. 
Oliphant; Pascal, by Prof. Tulloch; Pe- 
trarch, by Henry Reeve. $1 each. 

History of the United States from the 
earliest times to the present day, by Rev. 
Leeds. $1 75. 

From Houghton, Osgood & Co., Boston: 
Charlotte Cushman, her Letters and Me- 
moirs of her Life, by Emma Stebbins, 
$2 50. Hammersmith, his Haryard Days, 
chronizled by Mark Sibley Severance, 
$1 75. 

From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
Shooting Stars, as observed from the sixth 
column of the ‘“Times.” 50c. 








—————_ <> —_______ 
CurRENT Discussion, edited by Edward 

L. Burlingame. Vol. IT. “Questions of 

Belief,’ New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. St. Louis: Book and News Co. 

$1 50. 

The contents of this volume are “The 
Soul and Future Life,’’ by Frederick Har- 
rison; *‘A Modern Symposium—I. ‘The 
Soul and Future Life.”’ by R. H. Hutton, 
Prof. Huxley, Lord Blachford, Hon. Ro- 
den Noel, Lord Selborne, W. R. Greg, 
Rev, Baldwin Brown, Dr. W. G. Ward: 
“A Modern Symposium—II. The Influ- 
ence upon Morality of a Decline in Reli- 
gious Belief,” by Sir James Stephen, Lord 
Selborne, James Martineau, Frederick 
Harrison, the Dean of St. Paul’s, the Duke 
of Argyl, Prof. Clifford, Dr. W. G. Ward, 
Prof, Huxley, R. H. Hutton; **The Course 
of Modern Thought,” by G. H. Lewes; 
“The Condition and Prospects of the 
Church of England,” by Thomas Hughes; 
“Is Life Worth Living?” by W. H. Mal- 
lock. The first three essays and the last 
one will be remembered as prominent fea- 
tures of the first issues of The Nineteenth 
Century. ‘The fourth paper appeared orig- 
inally in The Fortnightly Review, March, 
1877, and the fifthin The Contemporary Re- 
view of May, 1877. 

The opening volume of this series of 
essays on religious subjects is almost en- 
tirely given to the “radical” school, the 
only exception being Mr. Thomas Hughes’ 
article on the question of Disestablish- 
ment. The short sketches of the least- 
known authors are valuable and of deep 
interest to such as do not watch closely 
English opinion as given in the three 
great reviews—the “Fortnightly,” “Nine- 
teenth Century,” and the “Contempora- 
ey.” 

From Mr. Hughes we quote what he 
claims are the views of the great body of 
the Anglican Laity. If his voice be as 
faithful an utterance of the lay sentiments 
as it is earnest, one need not fear that the 
skepticism so prevalent among the higher 
classes, will have an influence at all pro- 
portionate to the noise and excitement it 
has awakened. 

“We hold in perfect good faith that the 
good news our Lord brought is the best 
the world will ever hear; that there has 
been a revelation in the man Jesus Christ, 
of God the creator ot the world as our 
Father, so that the humblest and poorest 
man can know God for all purposes for 
which men need to know Him in this life, 
and can have His help in becoming like 
Him, the business for which they were 
sent into it; and that there will be no 
other revelation, though this one will be, 
through all time, unfolding to men moré 
and more of its unspeakable depth and 


glory and beauty, in external nature, in 
human society, in individual man. That 
1 believe to be a fair statement of the posi- 
tive religious belief of average English- 
men, if they had to think it out and put 
it into words.” 

As to other subjects, such as the exact 
quality of the inspiration of Scripture, the 
origin of evil, the method of the atone- 
ment, the nature and effect of sacraments, 
justification, conversion, and other much- 
debated matters, we have no time for 
them, and no beliet one way or, another. 
As to Apostolic Succession, and all the 
priestly and mediatorial claims which are 
founded on it, they have indeed made up 
their minds thoroughly, and believe them 
to be men’s fables, mischievous and mis- 
leading to those who teach and those who 
learn—to priests and people alike.” 


Prerrarcn. By Henry Reeve. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippencott & Co. St. Louis 
Book and News Co. $1. 

This volume, the fourth in the series of 
“Foreign Classics for English Readers,” 
introduces a writer dear to every Italian, 
and known, at least by name, to every 
English reader. Francis Petrarch was a 
most voluminous writer, both in Latin 
and Italian, but his fame rests mainly on 
the composition of some four thousand 
lines of Italian verse, addressed to a beau- 
tiful and virtuous lady of Provence, who 
was neither his wite nor his mistress, be- 
tween his twenty-fourth and fiftieth years. 
There is no evidence that she shared his 
passion, and they appear to have seldom 
held any personalintercourse. According 
to Mr. Reeve, Petrarch exercised a vast 
intellectual power over a lawless and bar- 
barous age. Not Voltaire at Ferney, sur- 
rounded by the refinements of the eght- 
eenth century—not Goethe at Weimar, 
where he lived in Olympic majesty, were 
more honored than Petrarch amidst the 
convulsions and ignorance of the four- 
teenth century; he was the apostle of 
scholarship, the inaugorator of the hu- 
manistic impulse of the fifteenth century. 
Mr. Reeve’s labor has been one of love, 
and he has given us a work that in charm 
approaches very nearly that on Dante, 
with which Mrs. Oliphant began this se- 
ries. 





PRIMER OF DesiGn, by Charles A. Barry, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Public Schools, 
Boston. Boston: Lee & Shepard. St. 
Louis: Book & News Co. 75c. 

This little work has been prepared with 
a view of assisting teachers required to 
teach elementary design, but will also be 
found of use to pupils who desire to work 
without other instruction. Its enuncia- 
tion of principles is clear and direct, 
worded in language that any child can 
understand. The pictures, which are 
many in number, fully illustrate the wri- 
ter’s meaning, and giveexamples to copy 
and avoid, that show at a glance the cor- 
rectness of the rules laid down. 

The subjects treated comprise an intro- 
duction upon the Symmetry of Nature, 
andits Appreciation by Man; followed by 
chapters upon Original Compositions; 
What is Meant by Industrial Design; Com- 
position in Design; The Laws of Repeti- 
tion; Alteration, Radiation, and Propor- 
tion; Materials for Designs; Methods of 
Construction; Rules for Elementary De_ 
sign; Progressive Steps in Elementary 
Design; Drawing materials, and a conclu- 
sion that advises slow but sure work. 

The illustrations deserve recapitulation 
even more than the contents, but their 
number forbids this. The series upon Bo- 
tanical Elements for Design; Historical 





Ornament; Errors in Designs; Original 

















Designs Showing Errors; and Original 
Designs Complying with General Laws of 
Elementary Design, will be found of es- 
pecial service. 





Curist, His NATURE AND Works. A Se- 
ries of discourses by Howard Crosby, 
Henry W. Bellows, Cyrus D. Foss, 
Thomas Armitage, William F. Morgan, 
Thomas D. Anderson, R. Heber New- 
ton, Chauncey Giles, Edward A. Wash- 
burn, Edwin H. Chapin, Ebenezer P. 
Rogers, Charles F. Robinson, Llewelyn 
D. Bevan. Published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York. For 
sale by Book & News Co., St. Louis. 
Price, $1 75. 

The names mentioned above are a suffi- 
cient guarantee that this is a standard vol- 
ume. It is the design of the publishers to 
give aseries of Pulpit Teachings of repre- 
sentative Protestant preachers on themes 
connected with Christian doctrine. In 
this volume we have three discourses from 
Presbyterian divines, one Unitarian, one 
Methodist, three Episcopal, two Baptist, 
one Swedenborgian, one Reformed Dutch, 
one Universalist—the others are represen- 
tative men. Typographically, the book 
isa success. The paper and binding are 
of the very best quality. 





Vasco Da Gamo. By George M. Towle. 
Boston: Lee & Sheppard. St. Louis: 
Book & News Co. $l. 

This is the initial volume of a new se- 
ries for the young, entitled “Young Folks’ 
Heroes of History.” The Jesign of the 
series is to present “‘inas interesting a way 
as the author may be able, the true and 
exciting stories of some famous voyagers 
and discoverers whose names are not un- 
familiar to young people, but whose deeds 
and adventures are less well known.” The 
writer has succeeded in making a book so 
full of thrilling and strange adventures, 
striking incidents, dangers and triumphs, 
that young people will find it as interest- 
ingas fiction, and so absorbing that they 
will hardly believe they are studying his- 
tory. 





Economic MonoGrapus, No. V.—Our 
Xevenue System and the Civil Service, 
Shall they be Reformed? by Abraham L. 
Earle, with preface by Prof. William G. 
Sumner. No, VII. Suffrage in Cities, by 
Simon Sterne. No. IX. France and the 
United States, comprising papers by M. 
Menier, Leon Chotteau, Parke Godwin, 
and J.S. Moore. The publishers of these 
pamphlets, Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
are doing good work in placing before the 
public the essays on trade, finance, politi- 
cal economy and kindred subjects, by rep- 
resentative writers, which this series em- 
braces. Practicaland reliable information 
on topics which engross the public inter- 
est, is thus sown broad cast, and one of 
the most important and efficient methods 
ot educating our voters and legislators is 
reached. Each, 8vo, paper, 25 cents. 





THe Ferns oF Kentucky, by John 
Williamson, will be published soon by 
John P. Morton & Co. of Louisville, Ky. 
It will be beautifully illustrated by forty 
etchings by the author, giving a picture of 
every species and a magnified view of 
every genus found growing in the State. 
The first edition will be limited, and those 
who intend to subscribe should send in 
their names at once. Specimens of illus- 
tration will be sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of stamp. The price will be $2. 





Tue August Wide Awake will give us 
No. XIX. of its Poets’ Homes, a long and 
chatty paper about Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, illustrated by several drawings 
made in Andover by Miss Humphrey, 


among them being the famous Andover 
Study, where so many of the important 
Christianizing movements of the day have 
had.their birth. 





Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert of 
New York, announce a Biographical Me- 
moir of William Cullen Bryant, from the 
pen of his intimate friend, General James 
Grant Wilson, himself a poet, editor and 
author. Gen. Wilson has much original 
material for such a memoir, and some- 
thing of decided interest may be looked 
for, giving valuable literary and personal 
reminiscenses of the venerable poet. This 
will be incorporated in a ‘‘Memorial Edi- 
tion” of Mr. Bryant’s well-known * Li- 
brary of Poetry and Song,” undoubtedly 
the most marked popular success of his 
literary labors, as, in its two editions (the 
octavo and the more elaborate quarto), 
nearly 100,000 copies have been sold. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons annouuce, for 


early publication, “American Colleges; ° 


their Students and their Work,” by C. F. 
Thwing. It will treat of such topics as 
the choice of a college, college expenses, 
college morals, college societies, college 
rank, etc., and will contain classified ta- 
bles giving the statistics of the more im- 
porzant colleges in the country. Also, 
“Almost an Englishman”; a novel by a 
new author. “The Ring of Amethyst”; 
avolume of poems, by Alice Wellington 
Rollins; and “The Exile,” a volume of 
poems, by Francis Fontaine. 





ReEaDING CLuB, No. 5. Edited by Geo. 
M. Baker. Boston: Lee ‘& Shepard. 
For sale by Book and News Company, 
St. Louis. Price, 50c. 

The four previous parts of this series 
have already won a deserved popularity, 
and No. 5is even better than the preced- 
ing numbers. It contains choice selec- 
ions, **Humorous, Pathetic, Patriotic and 
Dramatic,” from some of our best au- 
thors, and teachers generally will be sure 
to find in it just what they want for exhi- 
bitions and literary entertainments, with- 
out the trouble of searching through so 
many different volumes. 





Tue July, August and September issues 
of Wide Awake will be pleasant compan- 
ions for the old as well as the young, at 
the shore or among the hills. The July 
number will give a gossipy and able paper 
about Joaquin Miller, with portrait ; and 
the August number will have one about 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, with five draw- 
ings made at Andover by Miss Humphry, 
among them a view of the famous **An- 
dover Study.’”’ where so many of the reli- 
gious movements of the day have had 
their birth. The September number will 
give a profusely illustrated paper on ‘‘Ca- 
det Life at West Point,” prepared by the 
wife ot one of the West Point professors. 
One of the special features of the August 
number will be a ‘Bird Supplement,” pre- 
pared by different authors, and beautiful- 
ly illustrated. 





G. P. Putnam's Sons will shortly pub- 
lish ‘A Course in Arithmetic,” by Prof. 
F. W. Bardwell of the University of Kan- 
sas. The work will be complete in one 
volume, and is intended to cover the en- 
tire course of written arithmetic as re- 
quired in the schools. 1t is claimed for it 
that it forms a new departure in the meth- 
ods of instruction, and it is believed prac- 
tically solves the problem which has of 
late occupied the earnest attention both of 
educators and of patrons of schools, viz: 
to reduce in a large measure the amount 





of time hitherto assigned to the study of 
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arithmetic, and at the same time requir- 
ing in the final result proficiency and 
skill not inferior to that previously at- 
tained. 


Germany, to be published by D. Lo- 
throp & Co., is the initial volume of a set 
of Young Folks’ Histories to be issued 
monthly. They are by Miss Yonge, and 
are reprinted frem the English. The set 
will be concluded by a volume of Ameri- 
ean History. 








Messrs. D. LotHrop & Co. have just 
ready a unique book by Pansy and Faye 
Huntington in joint partnership, entitled 
“From Difterent Standpoints.” 





TuE September Wide Awake will be no- 
table for an illustrated paper in its Poets’ 
Home Series relative to William Cullen 
Bryant. 





“THe FarLturE oF UNIVERSAL Sur- 
FRAGE” is to be the title of an article by 
Francis Parkman, in the July number of 
the North American Review. Wendell 
Phillips will contribute to the same num- 
bera paper on ‘The Social and Political 
Outlook,” in which he will discuss at 
length the money question, the relation 
between capital and labor, and the pros- 
pects of party organizations. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for im- 
mediate publication: ‘Sibyl Spencer,” a 
novel, by James Kent, author of ‘The 
Johnson Manor;” “Six to One: a Nan- 
tucket Idyl,” by a new author; and “The 
Crew of the Sam Weller,” by John Hab- 
berton. 





WE are glad to learn that the Sum- 
mer School of Elocution, at Jackson- 
ville, Ill., by Prof. 8. 8. Hamill is 
crowded to its utmost capacity. 
Every class is full, and the demand 
for special instruction is such that 
Prof. Hamill’s time is engaged for ten 
hours a day for six weeks in advance. 


<i 


CARLETON COLLEGE. 





The catalogue of Carleton College 
for the present school year is just 
published, with contents of more 
than usual interest. The progress of 
the College is -steady and very en- 
couraging. During this year valu- 
able additions have been made to the 
geological cabinet, to the chemical 
and philosophical apparatus, and to 
the library. The attendance of stu- 
dents in each department has been 
larger than during any previous year, 
the entire enrollment showing 254 
different students, representing six 
states, thirty counties of Minnesota, 
ten nationalities, and eight religious 
denominations. 

A new building for an astronomi- 
cal observatory has been erected and 
it is now nearly completed. : Instru- 
ments for a working outfit have al- 
ready been ordered which are expec- 
ted to be set and ready for use at the 
opening of the fall term. The obser- 
vatory will be a much needed and 
valuable addition to the facilities of 
the College for scientific instruction. 

The character aud extent of the 
work of the College is steadily ad- 
vancing. Its aim as to scholarship is 
not below that of older institutions 
at the East, and its progress toward 
the true ideal of a Christian college 
is manifest from year to year. 


“Roberts’s Rules of Order,” pub- 
lished by 8. C. Griggs & Co., is re- 
ceiving a hearty endorsement 
throughout the country, being the 
only book of the kind that is based 
upon the rules and practice of Con- 
gress. Cushing’s Manual, so long 
considered as authority, being writ- 
ten thirty years ago, was then based 
upon the practice of the English 
House of Commons, which, in various 
important points, differs very mater- 
ially from that of our national Con- 
gress. The fifteenth thousand of 
Roberts’ has just been published, 
showing its popularity. 





A second edition, revised and en- 
larged, of our old friend Moses King’s 
‘Harvard and its Surroundings” has 
been published by the author in neat 
red and black paper covers. This 
handbook of Harvard College, con- 
taining wood and heliotype pictures 
of the college buildings, college inte- 
riors, and buildings of note in Cam- 
bridge, together with minute descrip- 
tive and historical letter press, has 
been well received by graduates and 
friends of the institution, and the im- 
provements made in the new edition 
will still further commend it. We 
hope the circulation will reach a hun 
dred thousand. 

The National Temperance Society 
has just published “The Temperance 
Lesson Book,” a series of short les- 
sons on alcohol and its action on the 
body, prepared by Dr. Benjamin W. 
Richardson, of London, the author of 
“The Cantor Lectures on Alcohol.” 
It has been arranged for a text-book 
in fifty-two chapters, each followed 
by a series of questions for examina- 
tion and review. Its style is one that 
will be attractive to the young, and 
its contents cover all the ground em- 
braced in the physiological and hygi- 
enic arguments for temperance. In 
furnishing practical and satisfactory 
reasons for abstaining from strong 
drink it is one of the best temperance 
books we know, and is far more like- 
ly to do good than a ton of volumes 
of plaintive adjurations to abstinence 
and intemperate imprecations against 
rumsellers. 





New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston. 

This famous music school—the largest 
institution of its kind in the world—gives 
no less than 125 hours’ instruction at the 
low price of $15. It employs 75 of the 
best instructors in America, and offers ad- 
vantages such as no other school can pos- 
sibly command. It places a thorough 
musical education within the reach of all. 








Cassell’s New Popular Educator, 
Can be obtained of Flanagan & Clymer, 
General Western Agents, 805 Chestnut 
Street, St. Louis, 

Help for the weak, nervous and debili- 
tated. Chronic and painful disease cured 
without medicine. Electric Belts and 
other appliances, all about them, and how 
to distinguish the genuine from the spu- 
rious. Book, with full particulars, mailed 
free. Address Pulvermacher Galvanic Co., 








292 Vine Street, Cincinnati,O. x7 eomly 





To County Superintendents of Public 
Instraction and Conductors of In- 
Stitutes. 


Having learned in institute work, the 
necessity of having books that can easily 
be placed in the hands of every teacher, I 
have endeavored to satisfy the demand as 
to a music book. Finding all suitable 
books published too expensive, I have 
made special arrangements with publish- 
ers in this city, by which I have permis- 
sion to use much matter of their own al- 
ready in type, and which exactly suits the 
purpose, andis less expensive than new. 
By adding to this some thirty pages of 
songs, Iam ready to offer to teachers a 
book of near seventy pages, neatly print- 
ed and bound in paper, consisting of 

° PART FIRST. 

Theory and Rudiments of Music, Vocal 
Exercises in all Scales, Rounds, Easy 
Songs, ete. 

PART SECOND. 

A collection of songs suitable for all 
grades, and particularly for use in ungra- 
ded schools. 

The following endorsement of the Supt. 
Pub. Ins. of the State of Illinois, is but 
one of many such expressions of approval 
from educators: ‘ 

“Such a book as you are preparing in 
music is needed in teachers’ institutes. 
As you say, the books now in use are too 
expensive for the purpose. I have no 
doubt you will be able to secure a large 
sale in Illinois, for the book you are pub- 
lishing. Yourstruly, S. M. Errer.” 

Terms—50 copies, $16; 100 copies, $30; 
200 copies, $55. Send order for 50 and try 
the book. All orders must be made at an 
early date. Address M. Irwiy, 

In care J. B. Merwin, Editor American 
Journal of Education, 704 Chestnut Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. ; 








IOWA. 
Official Department. 

BY C. W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 
Editors Journal: 

Sundry Rulings. 

1. Under Sec. 1793, scholars are entitled 
to the benefit of the full term of school 
in the district where they attend, regard- 
less of the length of term of their own 
district. 

2. Without special mention in the 
teacher’s contract, it is understood that 
only the common branches are expected 
to be taught. 

3. The-teacher has control over scholars 
during school hours, within reasonable 
limit, unless restricted by a rule of the 
board. It is, however, not wise to de- 
prive children, to any great extent, of the 
exercise necessary to their physical well- 
being. 

4, An independent district, embracing 
territory lying within the limits of two 
townships, cannot be deprived of its ter- 
ritory save upen the concurrent action of 
the boards of directors of both districts. 

Sec. 1798, of the Code, provides for de- 
taching territory only when both town- 
ships are organized as district townships. 
See Iowa Reports, XLV., 13. 

5. While private examinations are not 
prohibited by law, county superintend- 
ents should not grant them except in ex- 
treme cases. As the law now stands, the 
county is at the expense of private exam- 
inations; and no individual has a right to 
claim this examination, under ordinary 
circumstances. 

LIST OF NORMAL INSTITUTES. 
Adams, Corning, Aug. 5, 4 weeks. 
Allamakee, Wankon, Aug. 19, 3 mene 

A. Rowe, conductor, 


Blackhawk, Waterloo, Aug. 12, 3 weeks. 
J. C. Gilchrist, conductor. 

Buchanan, Independence, July 29th, 5° 
weeks, W. E. Parker, conductor. 

Butler, Clarksville, Aug. 5, 4 weeks. A. 
W. Stuart, conductor. 

Cerro Gordo, Mason City, Aug. 12, 4 
weeks. J. Valentine, conductor. 

Cherokee, Cherokee, July 8, 3 weeks. 
J. C. Gilchrist, conductor. 

Clinton, De Witt, July 29,4 weeks. J. 
H. Blodgett, conductor. 

Crawford, Denison, Aug. 26, 4 weeks. 
J.D. Hornby, conductor. 

Decatur, Leon, Aug. 5,4 weeks. R. A. 
Harkness, conductor. 

Delaware, Manchester, Aug. 12, 3 weeks. 
W. H. Wilcox, conductor. 

Des Moines, Burlington, Aug. 5, 3 w. 
R. Saunderson, conductor. 

Floyd, Charles City, July 9, 3 weeks. 
T. H. Smith, conductor. 

Iowa, Marengo, July 22, 3 weeks. 

Jackson, Maquoketa, Aug. 10, 2 weeks. 
H. L. Boltwood, conductor. 

Johnson, Iowa City, Aug. 15, 3 weeks. 
A. A. Guthrie, conductor. 

Lee, Fort Madison, July 8,3 weeks. E. 
E. Holroid, conductor. 

Louisa, Morning Sun, July 22, 3 weeks. 
E. R. Eldridge, conductor. 

Lucas, Chariton, July 29, 4 weeks. C. 
W. Bigger, conductor. 

Lyon, Rock Rapids, Aug. 26, 2 weeks. 
J. Wernli, conductor. 

Madison, Winterset, July 22, 4 weeks. 
G. 8S. Wedgewood, conductor. 

Monona, Onawa, July 22, 3 weeks. E. 
Baker, conductor. 

Page, Clarinda, Juiy 22, 4 weeks. E. 
Miller, conductor. 

Ringgold, Mt. Ayr, July 15, 4 weeks. 
R. A. Harkness, conductor. 

Van Buren, Keosauqua, Aug. 5, 4 weeks. 
J. H. Sandes, conductor. 

Drs Moines, June, 1878. 





es N ore.—County Commissioners 
and all County Clerks who receive 
the JouRNAL OF EpucatTion, would 
confer a favor on the State Superin- 
tendent by filing these published de- 
cisions away for reference, and would 
themselves reap an advantage there- 


from. 4} 





MISSOURI. 
Official Department. 


[It will be the plan of this department 
to render decisions upon such points as 
are raised, from time to time, by corres- 
pondents, and which seem to be of imme- 
diate use. Some decisions will be briet 
statements of law, without argument. If 
not fully understood, they will be ampli- 
fied on request. 

In all questions of difficult construction, 
or such as involve intricate legal points, 
the opinion of the Attorney General will 
be obtained.-—R. D. S.] 

TO COUNTY CLERKS AND COMMISSIONERS. 
Gentlemen : \ 

I would again recommend the AmerI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon to your care- 
ful attention. I shall labor to make the 
official department furnish as clear and 
concise expositions of the difficult features 
of our intricate school law as possible. 
By taking the paper you will not only 
have answers to questions you may ask, 
in a convenient and permanent form, but 
you will also get the benefit of answers to 
many other correspendents, and become 
more familiar with the plans of the school 
system and the workings of the depart- 
ment, 
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If you should persuade every teacher 
and every school board in your county, 
not now subscribers, to take and read it, 
you would thereby save yourselves much 
annoyance and unnecessary labor. In- 
deed, it was for this purpose, and to se- 
cure better results in managing our 
schools, and securing correct reports, 
(which every expedient so far adopted by 
you or myself has failed to secure) that I 
became an editor of the JournaL. I de- 
sire to help you, and thus enable you to 
assist me more effectually. 1 desire that 
our work shall be entirely harmonious 
and co-operative, and hence I desire to 
meet you often, in correspondence. 

In addition to mere explanations of law 
and decisions, I intend that the official de- 
partment shall contain directions as to 
how to make reports, &., and be the 
means of communicatmg home educa- 
tional news to every county. 

I trust, then, that you will freely ask 
for explanations of doubtful or difficult 
questions, and furnish me information of 
institutes held in your county, or of other 
interesting facts. 

Please write all communications inten- 
ded for notice in the JouRNAL, on a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper from that containing 
other matter. Very respectfully, 

R. D. SHANNON, State Supt. 





To Northern Summer Resorts. 
Chicago to St. Paul, two trains daily. 
Chicago to Madison, two trains daily. 
Chicago to Sparta, two trains daily, 
Chicago to Milwaukee, four trains daily. 
Chicago to Green Bay, three * 
Chicago to Menasha, three trains daily. 
Chicago to Marquette, two trains daily. 
Chicago to Green Lake, one train daily. 
Chicago to all Northern resorts, one to 
four trains daily. 

All of the above are via Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway. 

Italone runs Pullman sleepers north of 
Chicago. 

It alone has parlor cars on its trains 
north of Chicago. 

Go through Chicago when going Nerth. 

The Chicago & Alton, Wabash, Illinois 
Central and Vandalia Line ticket agents 
will sell you excursion tickets via the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 

It is the pioneer tourist route, and is the 
, best in all respects. 


Drop Him a Line. 

If you wish to perfect yourself in a 
thoroifgh, practical Commercial Course, 
or to become a Short Hand Writer, attend 
snd graduate at Johnson’s Commercial 
College, St. Louis. It is one of the larg- 
est and best disciplined institutions in this 
country. For circulars or specimens of 
penmanship, address, with stamp, the 
i’resident, J. W. JOHNSON. 

11-3 12-2 





How Money Can be Made. 

Many teachers will soon enter on two 
months of leisure; some will need that 
‘ime to recover health and strength; oth- 
crs would be glad to use the time to earn 
~»ome money, Now we have a business to 
otter every teacher, in fact one live and 
honest man or woman in every locality, 
whereby $100 a month can be made—and 
«ven more. It is employment, too, that 
will please any teacher, male or female; in 
t.ct it is highly educational and useful in 
character. Let those who want to 
wake money write to us at once. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
17 Warren Street, N. Y. 


ts 


11-78 





Send 15 cents if you wish to see 
sample copies of this journal. 


MISSOURI 
State fformal Schools 


These Institutions have a uniform course of 
study, and afford special advantages to those de- 
siring to qualify themselves for teaching. 


The Expenses are Very Light 


Catalogues containing full information sent 
free. 


For catalogues, First Normal District, address 
President J. Baldwin, Kirksville, Mo. 


For catalogue of Second Normal Distrfct, ad- 
dress President George L. Osborne, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 


For catalogue of Third Normal District, ad- 
dress President C. H. Dutcher, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. 11-78 





YOUNG F'OLES’ 
HISTORY OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


BY THOS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
Cloth. Illustrated $1 50. 


**Cempact, clear, and accurate. * * * This 
unpretending little book is the best general his- 
tory of the Unit®i States we have seen.’’—[Na- 
tion. VEE & SHEPARD,.- 
11-2 3c Publishers, Boston. 





WANTED, 


A situation, by an experienced teacher. West- 
ern location preferred. Reference—Prof. 8. B. 
Hood, with whom I have taught during the past 
three years, and members of the Board of Edu- 


cation, A. Burns, Clerk. J.D. WATSON. 
Sparta, Ills. 11-678 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD, & CO,, 


BOoOsSTON. 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 

Botta’s Handbook of Literature. 

Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Murdoch’s Vocal Culture. 

Pickering’s Elem. of Physical Manipulation. 

A Satchel Guide to Europe. 

Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, DeQuin- 
cey, Macaulay, Bacon and Carlyle. 

Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 

Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

Send for catalogue. 





li-lc 


Hamilton House, 


Stamford, Conn. 








A first-class family house. Wide piazzas, 
high ground, absolute freedom from all mala- 
ria, The house is first-class in all its appoint- 
ments. Gas and water in every room. Apply 
to C. C. WETSELL, at the house, or No. 266 
ee 84 N. Y., room 19, from 11 to 1 o’clock. 





Pavilion Hotel, 
ISLIP, LONC ISLAND. 





This popular summer resort, situated on the 
Great South Bay, was opened May 15 as a first- 
class family hotel. It is only one hour and a 
half from New York via South Side Railroad. 

The house is pleasantly located, the rooms 
large and airy, table good and prices moderate; 
good yachting, fishing and gunning. 





11-678 P. D. CARRIQUE. 


STRONG ENDORSEMENT. 





HE Desks and Seats used in the 

Model School House exhibited at 

the Centennial Exposition were the 

‘New Patent Gothic” style, as shown 
in the following cut, 





and are used exclusively in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, and this city 
gave its unqualified endorsement of 
this ‘“New Patent Gothic Desk” by a 
unanimous re-adoption of them after 
five years of trial, during 1871, 1872, 
"73, °74, °75, and 1876. 

The Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion. after thorougl.ly testing this 
desk for five years, ard re-adopting 
it for exclusive use during 1876, givea 
most emphatic testimony to the truth 
of the statement of Dr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris, Superintendent of Public Schools 
of St. Louis. 

Dr. Harris says: “These New Pat- 
ent Gothic Desks, used in the High 
School in this city, after a thorough 
trial, give entire satisfaction, are not 
only substantial and beautiful, but by 
their peculiar construction secure per- 
fect ease and comfort to the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that 
upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These consider- 
ations commend this style of desk to 
all who contemplate seating school 

ouses.”’ 

Before purchasing school desks, in 
view of the price and the construc- 
tion of the “Patent Gothic Desk and 
Seat,” parties wishing to buy should 
call upon or address, with stamp fer 
reply, J. B. MERWIN, 

704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any other series. 


N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 
PRICES. 
SI is ons vnceesecipebarveesesensecseanses 50 
IID ao vos shasctend vatabesinctienyscnbenhil 1 00 
Common School ‘Edition pai cesn dgepeseeneeee $1 50 
Counting House Edition..................- . 300 
WEE iswanehaedvcasdanteedaisncaescaes. + Cdvboces 2 00 


Asample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examir s- 
tion for $3 50, but only in reply to requests ac- 

companied by: the money. 
W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


9-9e 209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 





TABLISHED 20 YEARS, 
= Book furnished: Eastern 
a ey etc. Special at- 
tention mail inquiries and 
orders.O Oldest Theological Sunday 

Secnool and iract Depot west of the Mississip 

3.W.McINTYRE 4¢t.719 Olive St. St.Louis, 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in a 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, c oe 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Tilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduren & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second 8t.,Cin 
11-5 12-5 





125 MUSIC 1 5 at the New 
Lessons for England Con- 
servatory, or ooagid ~ largest mesic school 
in the world. 1 the year. 75 eminent 
professors. 18,0 Ld. dows 18967. Situa- 
tions secured for its graduates. For prospeetus 
address E. Toursgzx, Music Hall, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUSICAL 
AU, 


Ss. Ss. PHAMOALE|[,, 
Author of ‘‘The Science of Elocution,’’ will 
locate in Chicago September Ist, 1878, to devote 
himself exclusively to special instruction in el- 
ocution and dramatic reading. 


ELOCUTION 


Scientifically Taught. Respectfully, 
8S. 8. HAMILL. 





Furnishes and fills situations 
Address E. TOURJEE, 
Music Hall, Boston. 











WE SOLICIT YOU TO STOP AT 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


New York. 
Opposite the Grand Central Depot on Fourth 
Avenue and Forty-first Street. 


ELEVATOR AND ALL IMPROVEMENTS. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Over 350 elegantly furnished rooms. Reduced 
to $1 and upwards per day. Also, richly fur- 
nished suites for families. 

Best Restaurant in the City. 
PRICES REDUVED. 
Baggage delivered from said depot free. 


W. D. GARRISON, Manager. 
11-67 





Normal School of Languages. 


lowa College, Crinnell, lowa. 





‘*Natural Method’’ of Heness & Sauveur, 


Commences July 9th, 
and continues six weeks. Instruction in Ger- 
man’ French, and Latin, by competent teachers 
of the method. Circulars sent on application. 
Address the undersigned until June 20th: 
SAUVEUR SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
143 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
After that date, Grinnell, Iowa. 


HENRY COHN. 


11-567 





BEST CARDS, no 2 alike, 
Crimson or Jet, 13c. —s 
Clintonville, Conn. 


rinted in 
© fe 
0-7 11-6 





SENECA FALLS 


BELL FOUNDRY. 


For Church, Academy, Fac- 
tory, Depot, Steamboat, 
Ship, Locomotive, Plant- 
ation, Fire Engine, etc. 

Sizes and Prices, with Wheel 

Hangings & Frame Complete. 


Wet with Hang’s Cost of Bell 





co. of Bell. and framecom. and Hang’s. 

a * inches, ...230 pounds............ 25 
No. 6%, 27 inches _.. .340 - nine, aS ae 36 
Mo. J, BOURGES. Dn i ccwcccce 50 
Ss a SD. Sennen 75 
me. ty ee see OR ee 130 


ALSO BELLS FOR SCHOOL HOUSES. 


No 8, 18 inches...... 95 pounds, price...... $10 
=e 4 = keene Si: eet. gant 12 
‘sé tad 


2 
U.S A. 





190 
RUMSEY & CO. , Seneca Falls, N.Y., 
11-2 12-2 
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A New Agent of Cure Acting in Harmony with Physiological Laws. 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO TEACHERS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN, 


And to all who in consequence of overwork feel that they are slowly losing vitality and the 
power to do their best. 





To all such we offer a new agent of cure and restoration, which acts as a revitalizer, and this with 
&@ promptness that at once arrests the downward drift. This new agent is 


COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


You ask, What is Compound Oxygen? Itis a combination of Oxygen and Nitrogen, the two 
elements which make up common or atmospheric air, in such preportions as to render it richer in 
the vital or poet oe | element. We give but a single testimonial out of hundreds in our posses- 
sion, to the remarkable curative powers of this new treatment of disease, that of T. S. Arthur, 
the well-known American author. In his Home Magazine for July, 1877, he says: 

‘*Nearly seven years have passed since we began using this treatment. Up to that period our 
health had been sieadily declining; not in consequence of any organic disease, but from overwork 
and consequent physical and nervous exhaustion. The very weight of the body had become tire- 
some to bear, and we regarded our days of earnest literary work as gone forever. But almost 
from the very beginning of our use of the Compound Oxygen, animprovement began. There was 
a sense of physical comfort and vitality not felt for years, and this slowly but steadily increased. 
Liteygry work was resumed within a few months, the mind acting with a new vigor, and the body 
free from the old sense of weariness and exhaustion. A better digestion, an almost entire free- 
dom from severe attacks of nervous headache from which we had suffered for twenty years, and 
from a liability to take cold on the least exposure, were the results of the first year’s use of the 
new treatment; and this benefit has remained permanent. As to literary work in these dagen we 
can only say that it has been constant and earnest; and if its acceptance with the public may be 
regarded as any test of its quality, it is far the best work that we have done.’’ 

‘COMPOUND OXYGEN is administered by simple inhalation at our office, or at the 
patient’s own home. 

GEN HOME TREATMENT.,—This can be safely sent any distance in a small 
and compact package. Price for two months’ supply, with inhaling apparatus and full and ex- 
licit directions, $15 00. 
FRE | A Treatise (200 pp.] on Compound Oxygen, its mode of actionand results, to whichare 
§ appended a large number of testimonials to most remarkable cures, will be sent free by 
mail to all who write to us for it. Address 


tet gre STARKEY & PALEN, 1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 





PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 


Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding Slat-seat Desk are made, to accommodate pu- 
pils of allages. We giveacut below of the numbers and sizes so that school officers may know 
how to order, and what sizes to order. 





Size 5. Size 4. Size. 3 Size 2. Desk, Size 1. Back Seat, Size 1 


to start the rows wit 


Size 1, High School, for two pupils from 15 to 20 years of age. Price, 


Size 2, Grammar, oe Pe 12 to 16 sad Price, 
Size 3, First Intermediate, for two pupils from 10 to13 yeargof age. Price, 
roa 


Size4, Second re bi 8 toll “6 Price, 
Size 5, Primary, for two pupils from 5to 9 years. of age. Price, 
We manufacture several kinds of lower priced desks. 3Q-Send for circulars.-€§ 


“The Combination Desk and Seat. ” ) very good purpose. It is not as convenient no1 
as comfortable as the*‘curved folding-slat seat’’ 
but it is cheaper, and gives general satisfaction 


Five sizes of the ‘‘ Combination Desk and 
Seat’* are made, to suit pupils of all ages. 


Size 1, Double, High School, seating two pen- 
sons from 15 to 20 years of age. Price, $5. 

Size 2. Double, Grammar School, seating two 
persons from 12 to 16 years of age. Price, $5. 

Size 3, Double, First Intermediate, seating 
two persons, 10 to 12 years of age. $4 50. 

Size 4, Double, Second Intermediate, seating 
two persons 8 to ll years of age. $4 00. 

Size5, Double, Primary, seating two persons 
5 to 9 years of age. Price, $3 50. 

Baek or starting seats to cerrespond with any 

This ‘‘Combination Desk’’ is used iu most of | size desk. Price, $3. Discount for Cash. 
the schools in St. Louis, and seems to answer & 





Desk- Back seat to start the 
rows with. 





These desks are the plainest and cheapest in 
price of any manufactured. They range in height from 11 to 16 inches. The stanchions or end 
pieces are iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, neater, 
and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. Teachers and school officers 
can easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by the average number of pupils between 5 and 20 
years of age. 


Is it Bconomical? 


This question is eminently proper. The ‘‘Home-made Desks’’ are clumsy and ill-shapen at best— 
they cost nearly as much as the improved school desks in the first place. They soon become loose 
and rickety, as all wood desks do—and then they must be replaced by others, and when this is done 
you have paid more for the two lots of pogr desks than the improved desks would have cost, and 
still have apoor desk. So the question answers itself. It is economy to buy good desks in the 
first place—for these will last as long as the school house stands. 


For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, slating, and everything needed in 
Schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chesnut st., St. Louis, Mo. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
TO SCELOOL OF EF'IOCOE RS. 


——J——— 


There is a growing conviction on the part of parents, school officers, teachers, and all pat 
rons of our schools, that properly constructed seats and desks are an absolute necessity in every 
schoolhouse. Not only comfort, but the health of the pupils demand this. Provision should be 
made for the SEATS AND DESKS in building a school house, as much as for the floor or roof 
of the building. We again call attention to this matter thus early and specifically, because we have 
found in an experience extending over more than twenty years, that in furnishing school houses great 
trouble and annoyance has been caused by the delay on the part ot those whose duty it was to or- 
der seats and desks SIXTY PAYS should be given to get out the order, and get it to its destina- 
tion, to insure its being on hand and set up in the school house when you néed it. Ittakes from 
$75,000 to $100,000 to keep up a full stock of the varieties, sizes and styles of school desks I man- 
ufacture, and there is no profit in the business to warrant such an outlay of money. 

We have known those whose duty it was to provide these things, to delay ordering the SEATS 
AND DESKS until within a week of the time when the school was to commence. Then the rush 
of freight was so great that the goods have lain in the depot a week or more before starting to their 
destination—the teacher hired—the pupils present—but nothing could be done, as there were no seats 
—and the school became demoralized for weeks, because the seats and desks were not ordered in 
time. 

We repeat, orders should be given at least SIXTY DAYS before the desks will be wanted—and 
we write this, to aid at le.st this year, in avoiding the trouble and disappointment those who neg- 
lect to erder in time, will experience. This delay and trouble can be avoided by ordering the 
desks when the foundation of the building is being laid. 

Now comes the question as to which is the best desk to buy. We prefer to quote what those say 
who have used our desks for more than ten years, and so thoroughly tested their merits. As more 
than 600,000 of *‘ The Patent Gothic Desks” have been sold, and almost as many of the 
‘¢ Combination Desk and Seat,’’ we have of course a very large number of the best kind 
of endorsements of these desks. We present the following from Dr. W. T. HARRIS, Superintend- 
ent St. Louis Public Schools, as a sample— 


Of Our Home Endorsements! 


J* B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis: 
Dear Sir: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats which you have put into the 
school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than ten years, give entire satisfaction. The 


*“ New Patent Cothic Desk,’’ 


with curved Folding Slat seat, with which you furnished the High Schools, are not only substan- 
tial and beautiful, but by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at the 
same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These considerations eommend this style of desk to all who contemplate seating 
School Houses, Respectfully Yours, WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


More than 600,000 of these desks have been sold; every one using them commends them. 











Another Strong Hndorsement. 


—o——. 


We commend the following letter from one of the best known and ablest 
educators in Texas, to those who design to furnish schools : 


River Sipe Institute, Lisson, Dallas County, Texas. 

1. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo: 

My Dear Sir—I feel it to be not only a pleasure but a duty to say to 
eachers, trustees, and others interested in education in Texas, that the 
School Desks, Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackboards and other apparatus pur- 
chased of you some time since for this institution, amounting to nearly $500, 
came safely and promptly to hand, just as ordered, and the outfit is a splen- 
did one in every way. I found everything to be just as you represented it, 
and I take pleasure in saying to those in need of school desks, after thor- 
oghly testing them—that 


THIS PATENT COTHIC DESK AND SEAT 





Size 5. Size 4. Size 3. Size 2. 


Desk, Size 1. ae Seat, Size 1, to 

start the rows with. 
is the est desk and seat I have ever seen or used, and I desire to say fur- 
ther—that if our Texas people need school supplies in their schools, and they 
certainly do, you will do as well, and I think better, by them than any one 
else I know of engaged in supplying schools. 

Very truly yours. JAS. R. MALONE, 

President River Side Institute. 


(For circulars and price lists, for everything needed in your schools, 
address with stamp for reply, 
J. B. MERWIN, 





704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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PROF. JOHN R. SCOTT, 


(PUPIL OF JAMES E. MURDOCH) 


TEACHER VOCAL CULTURE. 


1500 OLIVE STREET, 


St. nouis, - - Mo. 


ll-7 lz 


TAKE THE J 
Ohio & Mississippi 
RAILWAY 


All Points East and'Southeast. 





No change of cars to 
Luoisville, 
Cincinnati, 
Washington, 
and Baltimore. 
With direct connections fur 
Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston 
wFrPullman Palace Sleeping Cars on night 
trains. Klegant new parlor cars on day trains 


Trains equipped with all modern improve 
ments, including Miller’s Patent Platform and 
Coupler, andthe Loughbridge Air Brake 

W.W. PEABODY, c. 8. CONE, dr., 
Gen. Supt., Cincinnati. Gen. Ticket Agent, 

St. Louis. 


ST LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RAIIW AY. 
THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 
St. Louis 
—TO— 
Washville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 
SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 


Chifttanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond, thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
wer and Mail Route. Itaffords you the advan- 
tue of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
Uer this accommodation, 


This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 


And all points in Southern Illinois. 


It is the only line for 


BVANSV1ILLE 
Andall points in Southern Indiana and North- 
western Kentucky. 

ar threugh tickets and full information call 
at Vicket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

J.H. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 

Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 





CLAPP, BROS. % CO., 
Wholesale Jewelers. 


A FULL LINE OF 


American and Foreign Watches. 


LARGEST STOCK! LOWEST PRICES! . 


DEALERS! "Sass aifwhen inthe Gyr 


ity! 


ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


No. 161 State Street, CHICAGO, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


Normal School Institute. 

The Normal School will hold a session of twelve days, from August 26th 
to September 7th, for the purpose of affording the teachers of district 
schools an opportunity of preparing themselves more thoroughly for the 
work of thecoming year. Instruction will be given by the m2mbers of 
the Normal Faculty in the common branches, (Orthography, Reading, Pen- 
manship, Arithmetic, Geography, English Grammar, the History of the 
United States and Civil Government), supplemented by discussions on 
schoul organization and school management. 





COURSE OF SIXTY LECTURES. 
B.  BRevlAl PUARID.... =o -r00sscerecveve. ovseepncnsvcesevnnseocevevttressscsksapenstage President Laws. 
Il. Natural History......... Se hesbasacépseeenbbencwlee weet scosvveasepmetecbeaesodl Prof. Swatlow. 
L0G. | Gy RAOMAEY BNE PRTOIORT........000.0.vecescrcsonsconsivnses> socuestubeanabebebe -Prot. Fisher. 
DV. PRSEMIIEN phennsesconeysocvesdecotscicsces. asp scesnedpeseveceesoesesuvyoso anne eahyn Onis NEEL 
WGI minoesscteteswcepsievenc. coveness-pudeccecsepanspeserpsnpseceoess dsnve enn Ina 
VI. Object Lessons—Kindergarten.............ccssscssorecssesssssssseccssoees Prof. McAnally: 
Pees Fn ie SIRIIAY a seep an cesycnevvbioenseceoses sp slalewnievadessesemeop hoon -..Prof. Tracy. 
WEEE: AMUN wnssvcts.scesesccesesonescsoe.soser ssuscctutesghlipeesionnperedue iam Prof. Cauthorn. 
Ls: AAT sivesveennniness« ccohsccctsectessconscduadecsopsineockel tn dyetngaes tetventhieagece nnn: 
X. Physiology..............sse000 UVITTSSTEaB rocosccons See ie eee Se Dr. Duncan. 


KL, PeGagogics...............000..rcccrersssorescevee.socserscecessseessecncess eesenereeses Prof. Ripley. 


Teachers and others who are preparing to teacn are cordially invited to 
attend. 


Tuition free. Board can be obtained in private families at $3 50 a week. 


As this course of gratuitous instruction by the University Faculty is in- 
tended for the benefit of the schools throughout the State, the newspapers 
are respectfully requested to copy this notice. E. L. RIPLEY, 

Cotumsta, Mo., May 28, 1878. Dean of the Normal Faculty. 





HOLBROOK’S 
IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


EOR BUACH BOARDS. 





sa PRICES.—Pint, $1 25; Quart, $2 25; Half Gallon, $4 25; Gallon, $ 00. 
A Gallon will cover 200 Square Feet with Three Coats. 


Slated Paper 3 feet wide, $1 per yard, any length required. 
Directions for Use. 


Firrst—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as it will crumble. 


SEcoxp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, frem three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better. Price, per inch, 50 cents. Brushes furnished if desired. 


Tuirp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 

FourtH—After the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paj 
from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 

—_—_—_——_ 


Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
exclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several base and cheap 
imitations, none can produce the. 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 


Itisthe only surface that wili not giaze, and it will last Ten Years. 


x3" Keep the can well corked: Brushes furnished if desired. Sample as applied to paper sent 
by mail on application. Send for circular of Blackboard Erasers, and everything else needed in 
your school. Address, with stamp for reply, 
J. B. MERWIN, 


704 Chesnut street. St. Louls, Mo. 


(rubbing the grit 





CE&N-W 


LInEs. 
The Chicago and Northwestern R’y 


Embraces under one management the Great 
Trunk Railway Lines of the West and North- 
west, and with its numerous branches and con- 
nections, forms the shortest and quickest route 
between Chicago and all points in Llinogis, W is- 
consin, Northern Michigan, Minnesota, lowa, 
Nebraska, Califurniaand the Western territories. 


Its Omaha and California Line 
is the shortest and best route between Chicago 
und all points in Northern Lilinois, lowa, Dako- 
ta, Nebruska, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Neva- 
— California, Oregon, China, Japan and Aus- 
tralia. Its ' 


Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis 
Line is the short line between Chicago and all 
points in Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and for Madison, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and all points in the Great Northwest. its 


La Crosse, Winona and St. Peter 
Line is the best route between Chicago and La 
Crosse, Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, Manka- 
to, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in South- 
ern and Central Minnesota. 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
is the only line vetween Chicago and Janesville, 
Watertown, Fond du Lac, Ushkosh, Appleton, 
\sreen Bay, Escanaba, Negaunee, Marquette, 
doughton, Hancock and the Lake superior 
Country. 

Its Freeport and Dubuque Line 
{s the only route between Chicago and Elgin, 
Rockford, Freeport, und all points via Freeport. 


Its Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
is the old Lake Shore Koute, and 1s the only one 

ussing between Chicago and Evanston, Lake 
‘orest, Highland Park, Waukegan, Racine, Ke- 
noshuand Milwaukee. 


° PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all through trains of this road. This 
is the only line running these cars between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, Chicago and 
Milwaukee, Chicago and Winona, or Chicago 
and Green Bay. 

Close connections are made at Chicago with 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Michigan 
Central, Baltimore & Vhio, Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago, Kankakee Line and Pan Han- 
dle Routes for all points Kast and Southeast, and 
with the Chicago & Alton and Lilinois Central 
for all points South. 

Close connections are also made with the U. P. 
R. K. at Omaha for all far West points. 

Close connections made at junction points 
with trains of all cross points. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all ee eg 
ticket agents in the United States and Canadas 

Remember, you ask for your tickets via the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway, and take 
none other. 

New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston 
office, No. 5 State Street; Umaha office, 253 
Farnham Street; San Francisco office, 121 Mont- 
gomery Street; Chicago ticket offices, 62 Clark 
Street, under Sherman House; corner Canal and 
Madison Streets; Kinzie Street Depot, corner 
W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; Wells Street De- 
pot, corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from 


your home ticket agents, apply to 
MARVIN HUGHITT 


W.H.STENNETT, General Superintendent. 
Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. x-lc 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change of Cars. 

175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all pointa South 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
Without Change of Cars. 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 


xg-Elegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque, 


we Raggage checked to all important points. 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jounson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
as a FP, Tucker, Gen. Sup., Chicago. 





a 








